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EDITORIAL 


CERTAIN Canon, invited to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
je intimated to the Dean that he intended giving the congregation 
“a dose of the milk of human kindness.” The late Dr. Inge, 
not so gloomy a Dean as we have been led to believe, is said to have 
replied : “* Condensed, I trust.” To save space we have in the past sought 
to write an editorial only if there were some special call for it. This 
being a case in point, we shall endeavour to say what has to be said in as 
concentrated a form as possible. (We had almost said—in good Ingelish.) 
We are happy to record that the Union’s invaluable honorary 
secretary and the founder and first editor of this magazine are now 
restored to good health. Both Miss Carey Foster and the Rev. Aitken 
Crawshaw have recently successfully weathered serious illness. We would 
also wish Mr. Macklin, whom so many of us have learnt to hold in 
high esteem, a rapid convalescence. 

The magazine covers have now reached their final metamorphosis— 
there is no tinge of gold amidst the outer blue, for that would have been 
beyond our resources—a fact which even the most casual reader will have 
noticed ; but what he may well have overlooked is the reconstitution of 
the Magazine Committee. Without going into too great detail, the 
changes allow for the introduction of new blood into the working 
committee whilst retaining the valuable connection with our past editors 
in an advisory capacity. These proposals were, of course, advocated in 
committee and endorsed nemo contradicente. 

Bearing in mind the necessity for economy, we have recently experi- 
mented with, or been driven to, the omission of certain features to which 
readers will have become accustomed. Of these, A.R.C.M. results, 
appointments and new entries are restored in this issue, retrospectively. 
Reprints from the magazines of fifty years ago must, for the time being, 
fall into abeyance. There remains The Royal Collegian Abroad, which 
causes us as much tribulation as it has done every editor in the past. 
Older readers will recall Mr. Frank Howes’ endeavours in the nineteen- 
thirties to make this feature as comprehensive as possible by extending it 
even to broadcasting. It was not long before he had to admit : “ Like 
Frankenstein, I created a monster which has overwhelmed me. And now 
[ have slain it.”"—after which no more radio activities appeared. Perhaps, 
under the present circumstances, an annual résumé of the more significant 
occasions may have to suffice. Even this, without the necessary office 
and staff, may prove to have perhaps some lamentable omissions : and 
that, of course, has always been the bugbear. 

We think it is due to our readers to be told why this matter of 
economy is so stressed. Perhaps the clearest way of stating it is this : 
the costs of producing and printing this magazine have increased precisely 
four-fold since just prior to the last war ; whilst, at the same time, member- 
ship of the Union has decreased. To tell the truth, the total number of 
paid-up members is to-day some four-hundred less than pre-war. Four 
hundred fewer members—and costs risen to four hundred per cent : 
what a sign of the times !_ That is the crux of the matter—especially when 
it is realized that subscriptions alone do little more than cover the cost of 
printing and despatching your magazines. Some of the Union’s staunchest 
supporters fully realize our difficulties and we take this opportunity 

’ thanking them for their recent generous gifts, both to the 
Union and to the magazine ; as well as acknowledging with gratitude 
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the doubling of the grant made to the magazine by the Council of the 
pene College, thanks to the good offices of our President, Sir Ernest 
Bullock. 

Could not the Union have a larger membership ? Of course it 
could; and of course it should. We are continually encountering 
Collegians, holding good and responsible positions, who ply us with 
questions about College, eager to know what is happening there nowadays, 
seemingly full of interest in the place, and yet—not members of its Union; 
not recipients of its magazine, which could tell them most of what they 
are so keen to know. May we therefore say this to all present students : 
when you come to leave College, if you are not then able to afford the 
subscription, would you make yourselves the promise that when you are 
successfully settled down you will rejoin the Union ; not merely as a 
practical means of keeping in touch (the eminently useful members’ 
address list has, for instance, just been reprinted), but also as a gesture of 
loyalty and gratitude which we should all feel towards our Alma Mater. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
SUMMER TERM, 1957 


OME years ago the Ballet Joos visited a provincial town and created 
S a deep impression, consequently their successful performances were 
spoken of appreciatively by both young and old. A few weeks 
afterwards a small girl of ten was being examined on the violin, and played 
astonishingly well for her age. So after the examination was over the 
examiner, whose interest was aroused, asked : ‘‘ And what do you want 
to be when you grow up ?” The child thought a moment and then 
replied : “I have not quite made up my mind, but I am going to be 
either a famous violinist or the leading dancer in the Juicy Ballet.” 
Quite clearly this child had ambition, and ambition is a quality 
worth having. The Oxford Dictionary defines ambition in two short 
and telling phrases, first an ardent desire for distinction, and secondly 
an aspiration to be or to do. I feel that for an artist, the distinction he 
so ardently desires should be for the art which he serves rather than for 
himself. Every good quality can easily fall short of the ideal if the motive 
is unworthy, and ambition is no exception. Fostered in a right spirit, 
ambition will serve as an incentive, act as a spur to overcome difficulties, 
and a challenge to endure and win through. Granted a natural ability, 
good health and opportunities for development, every artist knows that 
hard work, enthusiasm and self discipline are needed if he is to add his 
stint to the general advancement of the art. But ambition should not 
normally be a static thing. It is best to think of it as progressing gradually 
from stage to stageaccording to circumstances and development. It is a pro- 
cess of evolution. Having fixed a target, strive to reachit,and having doneso, 
repeat the process to fresh targets, and so on without end. A feeling 
of divine discontent urges an artist to develop his powers to their full fruition, 
and never allows self-satisfaction and complacency to stunt advancement. 
The history of music provides many examples. Consider the un- 
folding of Beethoven’s genius by comparing his earliest compositions, 
Written in the idiom of the time, with his last string quartets. Or again 
think of Richard Wagner pausing in the middle of writing the “ Ring,” 
and having faith and patience to wait until he knew that he had reached 
a state of development which enabled him to complete that great work, 
and so realise his ambition. Incidentally the astonishing thing is that 
the join is in no way apparent. 
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On the other hand, selfish ambition almost always brings its own 
reward. Beware of those ambitions which only bring mere material 
advantages, satisfy personal pride and vanity, or glorify self. In a world 
where success is largely measured by material things, it is a great temptation 
to use a natural ambition in order to gain material advantages. This 
attitude may serve for a time, but in the long run it usually brings dis- 
satisfaction. Another real snare, not unconnected, is when an individual 
artist deludes himself into thinking that he is working for the good of his 
art, when all the time he has his eye chiefly on the main chance. 

But do not misunderstand, honest and well intentioned ambition 
is a quality every one should possess. It is natural at an early age to aim 
high like the small girl I mentioned, but as you get older do not be afraid 
to modify your ambitions providing your motives remain unselfish. 
Service to your art is of primary importance, seek that first and other 
things will be added as an inevitable consequence. 

Just as an individual needs the incentive of a worthy ambition, so 
does an institution. As members of this College we must continually 
remind ourselves that our ambition is to serve faithfully the art of music, 
and strive at all times to maintain a high standard. 

If my words have made each of you consider these matters afresh, 
and helped in any way to clarify your thinking that is all that is needed. 

Now I have finished my sermon, but before I end there are a few 
words to be added concerning the new scheme of training for the G.R.S.M. 

As you know, the scheme is in its infancy and therefore in an experi- 
mental state, consequently various details will need to be cleared up in 
the light of experience as the training proceeds. One point has already 
required modification—that which concerns the age of a student starting 
the training. You will remember the syllabus states : ‘‘ Candidates who 
are less than eighteen years of age (on October 1) cannot normally be 
admitted to the course of training.” Since the syllabus has been printed 
it has been possible to arrange with the Secretary of the Burnham Com- 
mittee to allow a candidate, who reaches his or her eighteenth birthday 
during the first term of the academic year to start the training. That 
means that a candidate who is eligible to take the training and is eighteen 
years of age or over before December 31, can start training at the beginning 
of the previous September term. There cannot be any question of 
acceptance for candidates who are eighteen after the end of the calendar 
year in which the training starts. 

Again, in the draft which was dated July, 1956, and issued at the 
beginning of last September term concerning the revised scheme of the 
G.R.S.M., it was stated that for students who were not qualified to embark 
on the G.R.S.M. or who were not successful in the examinations, the 
intention was to provide an alternative training on the lines of the 
A.R.C.M. School Music diploma with or without subsequent teacher 
training at an Institute of Education or a Training College. After much 
discussion with the authorities concerned I regret to say that this intention 
has not materialized. The alternative remaining for those students who 
wish to teach music in state schools and are not able to take the G.R.S.M. 
is to pass the A.R.C.M. teaching diploma and so gain ‘‘ qualified status.” 
After doing so, the wisest plan would be to take one further year ata 
Training College where music is treated as a special subject. Applications 
for entrance to training colleges have to be sent in about one year in 

‘vance, and forms of application for those eligible can be obtained from 
... Ministry of Education. At present only a few forms are available at 
this College. For those students who are not successful in the G.R.S.M. 
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and who do not wish to teach in state schools, they should revert to the 
normal College training to prepare themselves for the profession. 

The last point is this : hitherto with students who have signified their 
intention to take the old G.R.S.M. and were eligible, I have given them 
advice as a result of the tests which they have done for me. For example 
after testing students whose performance has been below standard, I 
have advised them to abandon the idea of taking the training or if they 
wished to do it to take it at their own risk. In future for students taking the 
revised scheme if they fail either to satisfy the Director after being tested 
or fail to achieve the grades required and stated in the examination syllabus, 
or fail in both, they will not be allowed to continue the special training. 
The standard of the new G.R.S.M. diploma has been raised and the 
requirements widened, consequently it is not in the student's own interest 
to begin the second year unless there is clear evidence in all branches that 
the course can be completed satisfactorily as far as can be foreseen. There- 
fore the decision must be accepted without question. 

Similarly at the end of the second year, a student will have to satisfy 
the requirements as laid down before being allowed to proceed. 

I hope these points are understood by all students who wish to qualify 
for the revised G.R.S.M. diploma, but if doubts still exist I suggest 
enquiries should be made without delay. 


ELGAR’S POST-WAR PASSPORT 
By DIANA MCVEAGH 


HE Revue belge de musicologie contained in 1955, volume IX, a 

review of Frank Howes’s book, The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

The reviewer ended ; ‘ Peut-étre le dernier mot doit-étre 4 Maurice 
Ravel dont Vaughan Williams fut en France un disciple fugitive. ‘Il 
est bien probable qu’il eut profité de sa visite, mais rentrant en Angleterre 
il recontra sur le quai Sir Edward Elgar.’ Cette phrase marque le point 
avec la précision élegante habituelle 4 Maurice de France.”’ It is very 
odd to find Ravel making such a remark : it is even odder to find it 
quoted in 1955 as the bonne-bouche of a review. A delightfully turned 
phrase it is indeed, but, to an English person, quite astonishingly lacking 
in perception. Do the French-speaking people honestly see no great 
stylistic difference between Elgar and V.W. ? Are all our composers 
amorphous figures to them, seen dimly through the English fog, indis- 
tinguishable and fuzzy-edged ? 

The question brings another uneasily in its train. Do they know 
Elgar, abroad ? Details of performances have proved unexpectedly 
slippery to collect and this survey does not claim to be infallible or ex- 
haustive. Two things seem clear : the choral works seldom leave the 
confines of these islands, and the serious work most widely known abroad 
is Enigma, with the Introduction and Allegro and Cockaigne as runners 
up. For the moment | am concerned with performances of the major 
orchestral works : the two symphonies, the two concertos and Falstaff, 
and the figures I give are for the period since the last war. 

America certainly knows Enigma. The repertories of the New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Minneapolis and Chicago orchestras include 
it. Apart from that, New York and Minneapolis have played the violin 
concerto and the Boston repertory includes the Introduction and Allegro. 
There have been six performances of the cello concerto in America since 
the war, five of the second symphony, four of the violin concerto and three 
of Falstaff. Symposiums of notes on popular works give a hint that this 
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is an increase on just before the war, as Olin Downes’s Symphonic Master- 
pieces (1935) has no Elgar works, though d’Indy’s /star and Bruckner’s 
seventh and Sibelius’s fourth symphonies are in, but David Ewen’s 
Complete Book of Twentieth Century Music (1952) hopefully includes 
Cockaigne, both the symphonies, the Introduction and Allegro, the violin 
concerto and Gerontius. An enthusiast in Canada has been so perturbed 
by the neglect of Elgar in North America that he has run a one-man cam- 
paign for the centenary, and reports in triumph that he has persuaded a 
New York radio station to broadcast Sargent’s recording of Gerontius 
during May or June. There is also a prospective broadcast, with Richard 
Lewis, from Vancouver next October. 


Italians can name Purcell, Elgar and Britten as English composers, 
but apart from Britten, performances are rare indeed. Milan has done 
one performance of the second symphony and three of the cello concerto, 
very probably as broadcasts. Khachaturyan, when he was over here in 
1955, said that Russian musicians “‘ knew of” Elgar, Bliss, Britten and 
Vaughan Williams, but though the names of Grieg, Ravel, Franck and 
Strauss occur frequently in Russian programmes, Elgar’s does not. 
Alan Loveday gave two performances of the violin concerto in Russia 
in 1954, and Campoli gave two in 1956. On the second occasion there 
were first performances of Elgar works and the string Serenade was men- 
tioned. The anniversary of Elgar’s death was celebrated with a Moscow 
broadcast in which it was said that Caractacus was a favourite work in 
Russia ; so does English Imperialism serve Russian Realism. The 
second symphony has been played once in Bulgaria, the cello concerto 
once in Poland ; the violin concerto once in Hungary and twice in 
Bucharest. 


I can find no record of a performance of either symphony in Germany 
or Austria since the war. The violin concerto was done in Munich in 
1947, and the cello concerto has had three performances, two sponsored 
by the Foreign Office. The Leipzig Gewandhaus orchestra, however, 
has played the Introduction and Allegro this last season, and in October, 
1956, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra with a Dublin choir gave Gerontius 
with Herbert Bardgett conducting in place of Barbirolli, who was ill. 
Gerontius had previously been done in Berlin at the Marienkirche under 
Dr. Karl Forster in 1947, and this rather bleak summary of Elgar in 
Germany should be tempered by the information that broadcasts of 
English records by Sender Freies and Westdeutscher Rundfunk have 
included Falstaff and both concertos besides Enigma, the Introduction 
and Allegro and Salut d’amour (‘‘ repeatedly since several years ’’), and 
by a librarian’s report that Elgar is “* much sought after and is one of the 
best-liked and known of English composers.” 


Oslo has done the second symphony once and the cello concerto twice; 
Copenhagen the cello concerto and Falstaff twice and the violin concerto 
once. The Concertgebouw Orchestra during the last two years has played 
only Enigma (three performances) but Amsterdam has heard the cello 
concerto five times since the war. Falstaff has been done once by the 
Belgian radio and once in Basle and Tokyo. The violin concerto has 
had one performance in Athens, one on Stockholm radio and three in 
Turkey. Palestine and Spain have heard the cello concerto once, Portugal 
has heard it three times and Finland four times. The rea] Elgar strong- 
*>Ids are, as ore might expect, in the Commonwealth. Sydney and 
Capetown each score nearly thirty performances, and Toronto and 
Winnipeg total ten between them. 
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France lags behind everyone with three performances of the cello 
concerto since the war, though from time to time there is a broadcast of 
what they so charmingly call Jes Variations surprises. For some time Elgar 
was represented in the French L.P. record catalogue by “ As torients in 
summer ”’ from King Olaf. Mercifully, Tortelier’s recording of the cello 
concerto has recently been added. This concerto has always attracted 
foreign soloists. Jt may be remembered that at the first Edinburgh 
festival it was Fournier who played it, that this year it will be Janos 
Starker, and that André Navarra has just done it at the Festival Hall. 
Hastily stifling a reflection on the size of the cellist’s repertory, one can 
fairly safely put to the Frenchmen’s credit the nine performances of Elgar’s 
concerto in Switzerland. Of the five orchestral works under review, the 
cello concerto has been well and away the favourite with a score of over 
fifty post-war foreign performances. 

Our English ambassadorial conductors generally take Enigma and 
the Introduction and Allegro overseas, feeling that the other works are 
too long or too English. Boult, however, conducted Gerontius in Amster- 
dam in 1947, with British soloists and the choir singing in English. Van 
Beinum said outright, ‘* This is a masterpiece,’ and he has recorded Elgar 
for Decca, but admits to having played more Elgar in Britain than in 
Holland, It is possible for Birmingham to engage as a permanent con- 
ductor a foreigner with wide Continental experience, to whom Elgar is 
simply a name. 

So much for performances. What of foreign writers’ opinions ? 
The curiosities first. David Ewen in Musical Masterpieces (New York, 
1949) informs us that ‘‘ the English writer Laurence Housman ”’ wrote 
the words for *‘ Land of Hope and Glory ” and according to O’Connell in 
The Victor Book of Symphonies this is as unsingable as ** The Star Spangled 
Banner ’’—a verdict with which Prom. audiences might disagree. Lan- 
dowski (Musique Moderne, 1947) notes le Départ de Hiawatha and the 
interesting symphonic variations on an African air by the same composer, 
but forgets to mention Enigma. He does mention Cockaigne which would, 
he suggests, gain by having a film made to it. Cyril Scott’s second sym- 
phony is singled out for more attention than Elgar’s. Scott still enjoys 
a censiderable Continental reputation. Music Aeterna (1950) refers to 
impressionism mixed with post-classicism in ‘* Délius, Edouard Elgar, 
Cyrille Scott and Vaughan Williams.’ Slonimsky in Music since 1900 
(1938) sets a fine standard of accuracy-—** Elgar died at the of 76 years, 
8 months and 3 weeks but then spoils it all—‘‘ in London.” 

Slonimsky, though, gives an Américan judgment worth quoting. 
“A creator of a new national style of great dignity, impersonal beauty 
and felicitous ardor.” The Harvard Dictionary (1944), dividing English 
music between 1880 and 1940 into three periods, puts Elgar in the first, 
“that of German influence,” and accords him ‘“‘a rich and strongly 
emotional style which sometimes tends to ostentatiousness and even 
vulgarity.” To the Spaniard Salazar, however, Elgar’s music ** offers a 
delicate combination, a little cold, courtly and wholly well-bred, Mendels- 
sohnian in essence and Brahmsian in the discretion and sobriety of its 
form.’ Elsewhere he speaks of ** Brahms, whose influence has a kind of 
blossoming in the chivalrous, noble music of Elgar.’’ Einstein (A Short 
History, 1944) speaking of nationalism says, ‘* Finland found a voice in 
Sibelius, England in Elgar’s noble and sensitive art,”’ but quite unaccount- 
ably omits Elgar entirely from his Music in the Romantic Era. Neither 
doses Leichtentritt mention him in Music, History and Ideas (1946), nor 
Karl Worner in Geschichte der neuen Musik, the first post-war German 
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assessment of modern music, though Wolf, Mahlerand Straussare discussed. 
Elgar is not in the index of Walter Piston’s Orchestration, though Chausson, 
Dukas, Bruckner, Holst and Britten are in ; on the other hand he gets 
a good solid entry in Gardner Read’s Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices (1953). 
Kurt Sachs in World Music considers the symphonies as the “highlights ” 
of Elgar’s output but devotes far more space to Mahler and Strauss. 

More informative are the views of Dumesnil, critic of /e Monde, 
in Histoire de la Musique (1955). He remarks on the decided originality 
on the one hand, the German influence on the other, giving Anigma 
and Jn the South as examples. He speaks of *“‘ un mysticisme austére ” 
in Gerontius, finds Part I the more expressive and notes an aflinity to 
Franck in Part I]. He admits to finding “‘ certaines longueurs et des: 
pages un peu froides.”’ The Apostles and The Kingdom he considers less 
original ; they have been compared with Gounod’s Redemption, Sur- 
prisingly, he finds few out-of-the-ordinary orchestral effects but credits 
Elgar with powerful choral writing. The notice in a leading Amsterdam 
paper after the 1947 Gerontius performance listed above discovers other 
influences. ‘‘ Without the Legend of Saint Elizabeth, without the Gran 
Mass, both by Liszt, Elgar’s impressive oratorio would hardly be conceiv- 
able. Sometimes it reminds one of Berlioz or of Saint Saéns and there 
are some melodic turns of phrase which remind one of Massenet, but these 
are only slight affinities. Fundamentally Elgar’s oratorio possesses a 
colour, a sound, aculture of its own. It has a pious ecstasy, sprung from 
pure feeling, it possesses a lovely mildness, distinction and lyrical delicacy, 
It contains a masterly female choir for eight voices, moving passages for 
double choirs which are like splendid hymns, very subtle recitatives for 
solo voices and most delicate passages for orchestra.” P, H. Lang in 
Music in Western Civilization (1941) brings George Onslow out of his limbo, 
to call him “‘ not unlike his more distinguished compatriot Elgar who at the 
end of the century fused in his music both the German and the French 
romantic and realistic schools.” At another point Lang compares Elgar 
with Fauré in that his acclaim inside his country has never been equalled 
outside it. He accuses the orchestral works of suffering from ‘* archaic 
formal pattern, brilliant orchestration and opulent harmonization.” 
He quotes the violin concerto as Elgar’s worst—‘** an over-stuffed splendor” 
—and Enigma as his best—‘‘ impressive craftsmanship and musicianly 
imagination.” In Gerontius “ epic strength is missing, for this oratorio is 
dominated rather by loveliness.” Much of it is “‘ merely well worked,”’ 
though he admires the ‘* quiet and meditative scenes.” 

In the end we come back to a compatriot of “‘ Maurice de France.” 
Roland de Candé, in his Petite Histoire de la Musique anglaise (1952), 
writes as a Frenchman but none the less sympathetically. He observes 
that Elgar’s great reputation was made without attachment to a school or 
a new trend, and that his talent consisted in his skill in using the language 
of established composers. He admits the banality and poverty of certain 
works, and the proximity of the best and the worst which shocks the 
French taste for decorum. The passionate admiration of Elgar’s de- 
fenders is as unjustified as is the scorn of his detractors. But, he says, 
the two symphonies contain pages worthy of Brahms at his best, and in 
his finest works, Gerontius, the violin concerto and above all, Falstaff, 
Elgar sometimes attains ‘‘ une sublime grandeur.” ‘‘ Elgar est en fait 
un grand musicien.”” 


Miss Diana McVeagh’s Edward Elgar, His Life and Music (J. M. Dent, 18s.) is not 
only first-rate critical biography but illuminating in its evaluation of Elgar’s orchestra- 
tion and style, and penetrating in its analysis of his music. , 
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THE STUDY OF ORCHESTRATION 


By PETER RACINE FRICKER 


HE composer is one of the few creative artists who has to get his 

work to the public through intermediaries. His major efforts are 

usually orchestral works, and before these can be heard, they have 
to filter through a copyist, a number of players, and a conductor. It is 
surprising that a work gets on at all, when you consider the difficulties 
and how little reward there is in it for the composer. Orchestration, 
in the most general terms, can be defined as the process by which a com- 
poser presents his ideas to his interpreters, and no matter how vital or 
personal these ideas are, they will fail completely to get over if they are 
not presented clearly. 

I was once reading scores with one of our distinguished older com- 
posers, and I defended a young composer’s work by saying that it was 
well orchestrated. ‘‘ But,” he said, ‘‘ everyone orchestrates well these 
days.’ I see what he meant, though I am not sure that I entirely agree 
with it. Certainly most young composers’ works are full of dazzling 
effects, and show a complete knowledge of all the tricks of the trade. But, 
in established composers as well as lesser known ones, we find that effects 
can cover up a basic lack of something to say. How often have we heard 
an elaborate percussion part smothering a poverty stricken idea? A 
poor theme remains poor no matter whether it is played straight or by 
divided violins in harmonics. 

One of the troubles is perhaps that writers on orchestration not 
unnaturally take many of their examples from the unusual, not the usual. 
This is perfectly understandable ; I sympathize with them, and I should 
probably do the same myself if ever I were to write a book on orchestra- 
,tion (which is most unlikely). But the impression left on the student 
browsing through these riches is that the unusual effect is common- 
place—which is nonsense. 1 suppose that ninety per cent of scoring in 
classical works is bread and butter scoring, straightforward writing which 
tells, and conveys the composer’s thoughts with clarity and precision, 
and it is this sort of orchestration which is the most difficult to do well. 
As for the startling effects, these have mostly been done already, and 
they no longer have any power to startle. However, this does not mean 
that we have to be timid or neutral ; Aaron Copland has said some- 
where that a composer must be prepared to be bold in his orchestration, 
and to take a chance when necessary. Agreed ; there are very few people 
who can say with absolute confidence that they know exactly how their 
scores will sound. I am told that Elgar was one of them ; if so, he was 
a very fortunate man to have a mental ear that he could rely on so com- 
pletely. For most of us, there will be something somewhere in a new 
score which we want to revise. In one of my works there is a passage 
printed in the score, but cut in the recording. This cut I made, partly 
for formal reasons, but also because it contained a subsidiary but high 
and rather exposed part for the first horn—which spoilt the effect of an 
important solo for the same instrument a few bars later. My mistake ; 
and I was glad to have a chance to correct it. We cannot all be as 
fortunate as Mahler, who could try out doubtful passages in a new work 
‘on his orchestra as he wrote them. 

Another point not often realized by the student is that difficult 
writing, in to-day’s conditions, rarely comes off. A difficult passage tor an 
individual player, or worse still, for the strings, where twelve or fourteen 
instruments have to play together, will take a large part of the rehearsal 
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to getright. Less obvious is the fact that an awkward problem of balance 
may hold things up ; untess the parts are marked with absolute precision, 
an important solo may not come through, or a chordal passage may sound 
uneven. Orchestral players, bless them, can play almost anything— 
but not on half an hour’s rehearsal, which is all that a new work by a 
young composer is likely to get. There should, of course, be. much 
longer rehearsals, with plenty of time for attention to detail, but there 
very rarely are. 

The teaching of orchestration is very difficult ; it is one ofthose 
subjects that is best learnt by doing it. It practically never happens 
that a student can hear the results of his work ; whether it is his own 
music, or an orchestration of someone else’s music, it usually remains on 
paper, and never materializes into sound. It is not surprising that the 
young student and his teacher are liable to lose interest in their work ; 
to labour on with no end in view is not very encouraging! There are 
perhaps two ways in which it is possible for a young composer to learn 
the business of orchestration, and one of them, simply enough, is to 
analyse scores. This seems perfectly obvious, but it would be interesting 
to see some truthful statistics showing how much time students spend on 
analysis. There is, of course, never enough time to include much analysis 
in the normal weekly twenty minutes, which seems to be all that most 
students get for theory. But why should they not be encouraged to do 
it for themselves ? (Not that a keen student will need much encourage- 
ment.) Iam continually surprised by the lack of interest taken by students 
in analysis, and this goes for form as well as for orchestration. I met 
a student the other day who showed me part of a fugue she had written. 
Her questions about fugue were so naive that I asked her what fugues 
she had studied and analysed. The answer was that she had never 
analysed a fugue at all—she had read part of a text-book ! When I 
probed further, I found that she was a pianist, who was learning some of 
the Forty-Eight, but how she could expect to perform a fugue without 
having analysed it, let alone write one of her own, baffles me completely. 
As for orchestration, there is no quicker way of learning the secrets of a 
score than by making a piano or two-piano reduction ; and no better 
way of remembering them than by re-scoring the result in the style of 
the original. J shall never forget meeting a young German soon after 
the war, when scores were still difficult to buy in Germany. He was mak- 
ing his own version of Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, which he had never 
had a chance to hear ; he had borrowed a precious copy of the score, 
and was spending hours a day analysing it down to the last semiquaver. 
He may for all I know have had industry but no talent—but even if his 
talent had been of the highest order, it would have been no good without 
the industry. 

Another point too ; very few people make the most of listening to a 
work with a score. It is fascinating (the more so for someone who has 
never played an orchestral instrument) to follow a single instrument 
through a work—to hear how the low notes of the oboe become so promi- 
nent, or how the flute tends to vanish in a certain register, or to watch the 
tuba discreetly outlining the bass part. How and when and why do the 
instruments sound as they do ? Schubert, or Sibelius or Schénberg can 
tell us better than any text-book. 

The second way of learning practical orchestration is to copy orchestral 
varts for other people—particularly light or dance music, This will 
».obably ruin your eyesight and shorten your life, but it has some com- 
pensating advantages. One is that you might get paid for it, and I have 
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never yet met a young composer who has objected to that. Another is 
that you will hear the score (if you take the trouble to attend the rehearsal 
or recording session) within hours of finishing copying it, instead of having 
to wait years for a performance. Most light music arrangers or com- 
posers are real experts, and by the time you have finished copying a set 
of parts, you will know exactly what they have done, and will have your 
own ideas about how successful they have been. The performance will 
tell you immediately how right or wrong you were. I have never regretted 
the four or so years I spent copying dance and light music ; they gave me 
the best orchestration lessons I have ever had. 

Naturally, we cannot do without the text-books altogether. Person- 
ally, | have Berlioz, Forsyth and Jacob conveniently to hand on my book- 
shelves, and I am sure many other composers have them too. Now it 
looks as if we shall have to add a fourth book to the collection, “ Orchestra- 
tion,” by the distinguished American composer, Walter Piston. This has, 
in addition to the chapters on the individual instruments, a long section 
on the analysis of orchestral texture, which is remarkably useful and 
interesting. I am glad to see that Piston himself realizes that the text- 
book is only the first step towards the mastery of orchestral writing ; 
he says, “ The composer or orchestrator who scores . . . with consistent 
success . . . does so because of a reliable memory of the sound made by 
cach instrument at any given pitch and dynamic level. He does not do 
so because of formulas and devices learned from books.” It is this 
possession of a retentive memory for the sounds of instruments, and for 
the various combinations of different sounds, that makes up half a com- 
poser’s equipment, (The other half, is, of course, the imagination to 
create for yourself.) 

It seems all the more a pity that the student is rarely able to hear his 
carly attempts at orchestral writing. He can never check his technique, 
or find out his miscalculations. Perhaps, in an ideal society, it would be 
possible for a student orchestra to spend, say two or three times a term, 
half an hour of a rehearsal playing through short exercises by composition 
students, Ten or fifteen students could hear their work, copying the 
parts would not be too much of a chore, and the orchestra would get 
valuable sightreading exercise. Everybody would benefit, it seems, 
unless I am being much too optimistic. 

To sum up, then, it seems that the serious student should spend a 
lot of his time analysing scores, either by listening to them, looking at 
them, or copying them, and he should always relate what he sees on paper 
to what he actually hears. As I pointed out before, this is so very obvious 
that it should not need saying at all, but I must admit that I have not often 
found a student who is aware of it. Perhaps I have been unlucky. 
Certainly it is true that only a very small number of students will become 
composers, but quite a few more will come across some situation in their 
professional lives when a knowledge of the orchestra will be essential. 
All the more reason why they should know how to be practical, and make 
a friend of the orchestral player, not a reluctant collaborator ! 


AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE 
By LANCE Dossor 
OUR years ago with my wife, Diana, and our two children, Victoria 
and Peter, I sailed for Australia to take up an appointment as principal 
teacher of the pianoforte at the Elder Conservatorium of Music in the 
University of Adelaide. If I had been told six months previously that 
I was to embark on such an adventure I would probably have dismissed 
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it as an absurdity or regarded it as too great a change for me ever to con- 
template. Indeed when the appointment was advertised on the College 
notice board I saw it, read it and passed on. : 

I was not, however, allowed to forget it; for, during the next few days 
I was, by two or three well-wishers, urged to consider it and, being a good 
hypnotic subject, proceeded to do so. I began to think of the glorious 
Australian sunshine and this certainly appealed to me, for it was then 
winter in England and I had missed the sun a good deal since the war during 
which I had spent some three years in Egypt and Italy ; furthermore I 
had at that time been bitten by the travel bug and it was now seven years, 
apart from a concert tour in Israel and a holiday in Switzerland, since I 
had travelled abroad. The atlas was soon opened to see in greater detail 
the mass of Australia I had known at school and especially to see where 
Adelaide was situated. I felt myself drawn to it. After all it was, in the 
first place, only a three-year appointment and when it was completed | 
would return to pick up the threads of life here. 

What I did not realize then was how great the influence of the change 
would be. Here I am back in England, not to stay for good as originally 
anticipated, but on leave for several months from Adelaide University 
to fulfil concert engagements and to keep in touch with the English musical 
world, and then to sail again for Australia to which I and my family have 
found ourselves strongly attached. This attachment has grown during the 
three years spent there and it is not difficult to see how it has come about. 
The climate, the genuine friendliness of the Australians, the excitement of 
seeing, and being part of, the development of a young and vigorous 
country and of being able to contribute something towards its cultural 
growth—these are a few of the reasons why I am returning to Australia 
for a further term. 

Adelaide is a truly beautiful city, one mile square, and surrounded 
on all sides by parklands. It occupies together with its suburbs a vast 
plain dominated by a fine range of hills. Across this plain from the hills, 
and within five miles of the city itself, lies the sea and long stretches of 
beach which are always inviting during the spells of hot weather fre- 
quently experienced in the summer months of December to March. 
It is not unusual for the temperature to rise above 100 degrees several 
times during these months and | shall not forget the day it rose to 109 
degrees. Assisted by a high wind from the direction of the desert the 
searing heat did not take long to set alight the thickly wooded areas of the 
hills, and great damage was done before the well directed fire-fighters 
and a fortunate change of wind prevented further catastrophe. 

Bush fires and floods on a frighteningscale seem to be almost an 
annual expectation in Australia and they can cause widespread damage 
and suffering. It is typical of the Australians’ generosity that on these 
occasions they immediately assist materially those whose lives and liveli- 
hood have been affected. This desire to help each other goes back to the 
days of the early settlers when it was essential in o1der to survive. Over the 
week-ends it is quite a common sight to see families, assisted by friends and 
neighbours, building their own houses. Such an undertaking needs not 
only courage and physical stamina but often great patience—a neighbour 
of ours took four years to build his house and even made all the bricks ; 
fortunately for me the house was practically completed by the time we 
moved in next door ! 

Except for the days of extreme heat, Adelaide enjoys with Perth 
perhaps the best climate of all the Australian cities in that it is dry and 
therefore more tolerable than that of Sydney and Brisbane which is 
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humid. Even the winter months bring on a daily average four hours of 
sunshine ; but the most beautiful days are experienced in the spring and 
autumn when the hours of sunshine are extended and the temperature 
is at an ideal level. 

The Elder Conservatorium of Music, where I teach, is fortunate in 
having as its Director Professor John Bishop, O.B.E., an Old Collegian, 
who is one of the chief architects of Australia’s musical future. Through 
his efforts a national Summer Music Camp for orchestral students 
is now an annual event and out of this has grown the Australian Youth 
Orchestra which commenced its career this March with three concerts, 
conducted by Professor Bishop, in the Sydney Town Hall. His plans 
for development at the Conservatorium include the establishment on the 
staff of a permanent string quartet whose duties, apart from teaching, will 
be to rehearse regularly many hours each week. It only now remains for 
the University Council to appoint a viola player for the quartet to be com- 
plete. Two years ago Professor Bishop founded the University Music 
Society, a flourishing concern of over 350 subscribing members who meet 
in a magnificent University Hall for chamber music given by members 
of the Conservatorium staff and visiting musicians. The programmes 
are of a high quality and at times adventurous when for instance, in 
1955, there took place a Festival of ten concerts all devoted to 20th 
Century Music, 

My appointment at the Conservatorium is such that public per- 
formance and the setting of standards is considered to be just as important 
as teaching. Because of this the amount of teaching allotted to me 
is restricted in order to leave me sufficient time for practice and to fulfil 
engagements throughout Australia. These conditions were an important 
factor when it came to accepting the appointment, and it is this settled 
balance of teaching and playing which has proved so satisfying. 

In addition to a wide range of playing in Australia I have twice 
visited New Zealand for the Broadcasting Service and to tour with the 
National Orchestra, which brought me in touch with James Robertson 
now completing his third year as resident conductor. He has done 
sterling work developing the orchestra into a finely balanced instrument. 
During recent months he has been guest conductor for the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission in the Summer Festivals. Each of the six 
States, with the exception of Northern Territory, has a Symphony Orches- 
tra in the capital city financed and controlled by the Broadcasting Com- 
mission, as a result of which the programmes for public concerts are 
chosen on musical and not on box-office grounds. World famous 
conductors as well as instrumentalists are engaged every season and the 
orchestras thereby derive great stimulation from their visits. In this 
way standards are kept high. The Sydney Symphony Orchestra, due in 
great measure to Sir Eugene Goossens, and the Victorian Symphony 
Orchestra in Melbourne have already attained a European standard, a 
remarkable achievement considering the very short time they have been 
in existence. 

Mention, too, should be made ofthe Australian Elizabethan Trust 
which, by public subscription and Government subsidy, has brought into 
being an Australian Opera Company intended to provide a season of 
opera in the capital cities and also to create employment for the many 
singers who are otherwise obliged to leave the country in search of experi- 
ence and a living. This bold undertaking got off to a flying start with its 
world premiére in Adelaide last May, when four Mozart operas were 
presented to capacity houses for a period of four weeks. I should add 
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that the quality of the performances ensured its success. In fact, the 
development of musical performances and appreciation in Australia during 
the last ten years has been so tremendous that one can with confidence 
say ~ here music will flourish.” 

My return here has been saddened by the passing of Herbert Fryer 
with whom I studied at the College from 1932 to 1937. Like many others 
I have reason to feel greatly indebted to him for his teaching which was 
always a source of inspiration tome. In particular did I value his constant 
regard for tonal beauty and phrasing always of the highest order, the way 
he instilled in one a love of music for music’s sake and the will to work 
to the utmost of one’s ability. What he was able to pass on to his 
countless pupils will most surely be handed down to his grand-pupils and 
his immeasurable influence will be felt for many years to come. 


PLAYING UNDER ARTURO TOSCANINI 
By TERENCE MACDONAGH 


O have played under Toscanini, was for me one of the most wonder- 

ful experiences I have ever had. For him.only one person counted— 

the composer. Meeting him off stage he gave the impression of a 
slightly built, rather shy person ; but once he took up the stick on the 
rostrum he was as one possessed. He would constantly say ‘* Cantare, 
cantare sempre cantare ’’—in other words, always sing the phrase ; or, 
if he spoke in English, ‘* sing clear * ; or again, “* try, try, it is so difficult, 
try.” His aim was perfection—an impossibility of course ; and, although 
he got as near to it as one can get, yet he was never really satisfied. There 
was always the next time when it had to be even better. His interpretation 
of the score was meticulous and his performances always glowed with 
his own inner fire, which he could communicate to his players by a 
kind of telepathy. The better the player the more exacting he was in his 
demands on him. He would take endless trouble over one short phrase 
and, if eventually it pleased him, he might say ‘‘ Bene, bene.’’ This, 
coming from him, was high praise indeed. 

In June, 1938, he was due to conduct the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
and three months before he arrived, the orchestral manager handed me 
one day a piece of manuscript which Signor Toscanini had himself copied 
out. It was the oboe solo in the Scala Di Seta overture by Rossini, 
complete with metronome marking and phrasing. I did not eat much 
for a couple of days before the recording ; but having recorded the over- 
ture, the maestro signed the manuscript for me and it is now my most 
treasured possession. 

When that recording was made I was 26. We had also to record 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. In the last movement of this work J 
could not quite get a certain phrase to Toscanini’s satisfaction. I realize 
now what was wrong—I was not playing the phrase broadly enough. 
Finally Toscanini said with a shrug, ‘‘ Ah, jovente” ; and, when I looked 
up the word at home, I found that it meant ‘‘ young man about town” ! 
He obviously did not think me mature enough to feel the music properly ; 
[ am quite sure that he was right. 

Arturo Toscanini died on January 16 this year, two months short of his nineticth 
birthday. His life and work have been the subject of two recently published books, 
Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral Performance by Dr. Robert C. Marsh (Allen and 
"Inwin, 18s.) is a comprehensive study for the serious and critical reader and has an 

, pendix listing all the music Toscanini conducted between 1925 and 1954 together 
with the date and place of each performance. Samuel Chotzinoff’s Toscanini, an 


Intimate Portrait (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) is chatty and anecdotal, though tending 
by its nature to belittle the greatness of the man himself, 
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AN UNKNOWN LETTER BY BEETHOVEN 


By NATHAN BRODER 


This article originally appeared in the Winter, 1956-57, issue of the Juilliard Review, 
published by the Juilliard School of Music, New York, U.S.A. It is reprinted here with 
the permission of the author and of the Juilliard School, which holds the copyright. A 
photostat of the original letter has been sent to Miss Emily Anderson, who plans to 
include it in her forthcoming edition of Beethoyen’s letters. 


MONG the manuscripts and other musical memorabilia collected 
by the late Edwin Franko Goldman is a letter by Beethoven which 
has never been published and is apparently unknown even to 

Beethoven specialists. It is undated and, translated, reads as follows : 
My very esteemed friend ! ’ 

An unforeseen occurrence makes it necessary for me to be away from home until 
tonight and deprives me of the pleasure of being able to see you and Herr D. As 
regards the works that I would like to entrust to you for London, they will not be ready 
from the copyist for ten or twelve days. Unfortunately my regular copyist has passed 
into eternity, and I have only had the present one fora short time. Everything therefore 
goes more slowly, especially since thé score must be copied again as a [full] score, 
everything must be looked over by me, and moreover I have long been suffering from 
un eye affliction, 1 hope, however, that you will remain here longer, especially since 
| hear from many quarters the wish that you would give another concert, a wish that 
I share in the liveliest fashion. You could then quite certainly take all of my things 
with you to London, ; 

I embrace you heartily, and wish only that I could serve you in some way. 


With sincere friendship, 
Your 
Beethoven 
For his well-born 
Herr von Kalkbrenner 
In order to determine the date of this letter, it is necessary to glance 
at the career of the man to whom it was addressed. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kalkbrenner was born in 1788 while his parents were travelling from 
Kassel to Berlin, He became one of the celebrated pianists of his time, 
as well as a teacher and composer. From all accounts he seems to have 
been a pompous fellow, thoroughly convinced of his own genius. He 
condescendingly offered to teach Chopin how to become a good artist, 
after the latter had already composed the Etudes, Op. 10, and other 
masterworks. There is an anecdote in Grove about how Kalkbrenner 
one day extemporized very impressively for Professor Marx in Berlin, to 
show that the art of improvisation was not yet lost. The next day Marx 
received some new publications from Paris, including pieces by 
Kalkbrenner, one of which turned out to be note for note what he had 
‘‘ improvised ” the day before !_ Kalkbrenner lived mostly in Paris from 
1806 to 1814, in London from 1814 to 1824, and in Paris again from 1824 
to his death in 1849, The reader may wonder about Beethoven’s addition 
of “ von” to Kalkbrenner’s name. The pianist was not entitled to the 
nobiliary particle, but Beethoven, in his sweeping way, thought nothing 
of ennobling a correspondent with a stroke of the pen, especially when 
that correspondent was about to do him a favour. 
Kalkbrenner was in Vienna three times after the turn of the century. 
He studied there from 1803 to 1806, he played there on a tour in 1813, 
and came again on a tour at the end of 1823 or beginning of 1824. It is 
this last visit that concerns us. For the handwriting in Beethoven’s letter 
is far closer in appearance to the handwriting of dated letters from the 
last years of his life than it is to those from 1813 or earlier. There are 
many traits that support this view, but we shall mention only one. 
Beethoven did not acquire the habit of signing his name in Latin script 
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(instead of German script) until about 1819. Another bit of evidence 
for 1823-24 is Beethoven’s reference to copyists. His favourite copyist, a 
man by the name of Schlemmer, who began working for him regularly 
about 1811, “ passed into eternity ” in June, 1823. 

If we assume, then, that the letter was written during Kalkbrenner’s 
visit to Vienna in 1823-24, some references in it become clear and enable 
us to pinpoint the date a little more closely. Kalkbrenner gave a concert 
on January 25, 1824. Sharing the programme was a harpist by the name 
of Dizi. Perhaps this is the “ Herr D.” who was to have accompanied 
Kalkbrenner when they called on Beethoven. The concert is mentioned 
in the Beethoven conversation-books. Anton Schindler, the composer’s 
friend and general factotum, asks: ‘* Was Herr Kalkbrenner gracious 
enough to honour you with a ticket for the concert 2? He did not give 
one to anyone else.” And then Schindler remarks: ‘* In yesterday’s 
Beobachter Kalkbrenner was given the title of first and greatest of pianists. 
Truly a rare distinction.” Beethoven’s statement in the letter that many 
were hoping for another concert by Kalkbrenner is corroborated by a 
report in the Wiener Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung for March 6, 1824. 
The report is a retrospective article on the Viennese appearances by 
Moscheles and Kalkbrenner. It states that Kalkbrenner obtained a 
** prodigious ”’ success as a pianist, but left without giving a second concert. 
The reason for his “ swift” departure, according to the Zeitung, was that 
both Moscheles and Kalkbrenner had been engaged to play in London, 
Moscheles could not appear there because of illness, and *“‘ so Vienna with 
regret had to see the great virtuoso leave at the very moment when his 
playing had aroused the greatest interest.’ Beethoven’s letter, conse- 
quently, must have been written after January 25, the date of the concert, 
and before March 6, the date of the Zeitung article. 

What was the score that was not yet ready and that Kalkbrenner 
was to carry to London ? It can only have been the Ninth Symphony. 
Sketches for this work began to appear in Beethoven's notebooks as far 
back as 1817. Then he dropped it and concentrated his attention on 
other things. He did not take it up again until 1822, when the Missa 
Solemnis was completed. In November of that year the Philharmonic 
Society of London commissioned him to write a new symphony, for £50. 
He accepted the commission gladly and worked on the symphony 
throughout 1823. On September 5, 1823, he wrote to his friend Ferdinand 
Ries in London that the copyist had finished the score and that he was 
only awaiting a good opportunity to send it off. But Beethoven was given 
to such optimistic and premature statements. The score was not finished 
in September, nor was it ready, as we learn from the letter to Kalkbrenner, 
at the end of the following January or the beginning of February. It 
must have been completed soon after that, however, because the first 
performance took place in Vienna on May 7. A copy of the score finally 
reached London in December ; in a letter dated December 20, Charles 
Neate wrote to Beethoven that the score had been received and that the 
first rehearsal was scheduled for January 17. The performance, by the 
Philharmonic Society of London under Sir George Smart, took place 
on March 21, 1825. 

As regards the other works that Beethoven planned to send to 
England along with the symphony, we are in the dark. The only 
Reethoven compositions new to London that were performed by the 
. uilharmonic Society in 1824, 1825, and 1826 were the Third and Fourth 
Piano Concertos and the Eighth Symphony respectively, and the scores 
of all three had been available in published form for some years, 
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Finally, it may be of interest to mention two other occasions on 
which the names of Beethoven and Kalkbrenner were connected. Like 
Beethoven, Kalkbrenner was one of the group of composers asked by 
Diabelli to write variations on his waltz. Kalkbrenner’s variation is 
dated Vienna 1824. (Possibly, then, it was Diabelli rather than Dizi who 
was the ** Herr D.””) And about 1838 Kalkbrenner published a two-hand 
arrangement of the Ninth Symphony. 


R.C.M. UNION 


The Easter Term might well be called the *‘ close’ season of the Union. It is 
always the least busy term and this year the time has been employed in preparing the 
Address List of Members for a reprint and in collecting contributions towards the 
Presentation Fund to Mr, Stammers, many of them coming from overseas. 

I would remind members that a charge of Is. 3d. post free will be made for this 
new Address List and it will only be sent on request and not to everyone as hitherto. 

The usual summer party will be held on the Evening of Friday, July 5, so please 
make a note of the date. 

PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Secretary. 


MARRIAGES 


BuNSKIN--ISAAC,—-On September 6, 1956, Antony Benskin* to Jean Isaac.* 
STEVENSON—Cox.—On August 18, 1956, at St. Nicholas, Cranleigh, Patrick Robert 
Neil Stevenson to Sonia Maureen Cox.* 


BIRTH 


TREMAYNL,.—To Whittingham and Joan* (née Coombes), a daughter, Jill Elizabeth 
Ann, March 5, 1957, 


DEATHS 


ALLCHIN. Basil Charles Allchin, aged 79, on March 21, 1957. 
DUNN.--Beatrice Dunn (Mrs. A, de V, Wells), aged 77, on January 20, 1957. 
Fryer. George Herbert Fryer, aged 79, on February 7, 1957. 
TuHarcnrr,—Sir Reginald Sparshatt Thatcher, aged 69, on May 6, 1957. 


OBITUARIES 


BEATRICE DUNN 


JANUARY 20, 1957 

Beatrice Dunn entered the College as a student in the Christmas term, 1901, at the 
same time as myself, remaining there for four years, a year less than I did. Oddly 
enough too, the time of her appointment to the teaching staff and mine almost coincided. 
I seem to remember that our intimacy began when she showed her interest in songs 
written by students and offered to sing some of mine as a try-out at one of the concerts. 

She had a soprano of a fresh light quality to which was added a natural musicality, 
vivacity and an extremely attractive appearance and manner. Her activities did not 
include much opera, though in 1904 she sang a secondary role in the production of 
“ Alcestis * at His Majesty's Theatre—I feeling rather superior in being allotted two 
parts (both very small)! After she left the R.C.M. | remember only her singing Juno 
in Nicholas Gatty’s ** The Tempest,”’ I think at the Old Vic. It was after our time there 
that we formed a combination to sing folksongs in costume, and in these we appeared 
ata Union * At Home * in 1910, in which our colleagues were such artists as Hamilton 
Harty, Muriel Foster, Frank Bridge, Alfred Hobday and Frank Probyn. 

Marriage and the cares of a growing family drew Beatrice away from the professional 
platform though during the war she gave all the time she could to singing for the troops 
and the factory workers. Soon after the return of peace she was appointed to the 
R.C.M, Staff and there she remained for 18 years of happy and useful work until the 
beginning of the last war. 

In her last years a crippling infirmity confined her to the house, but her courage 
and spirit did not desert her. My own lasting memory of her is her singing of such a 
song as Parry’s “* Crabbed Age and Youth ” in which I felt that her sincerity, vitality 
and unaffected charm of manner were the complete expression of her own lovable 
personality. 

Ciive CAREY, 
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GEORGE HERBERT FRYER 
FEBRUARY 7, 1957 


It was 80 years ago that Herbert Fryer was born. During the first half of his 
career he was mainly a concert pianist, but during the second half he became more and 
more a teacher and professor of music. 

That he was a great teacher there can be no doubt at all. He produced a host of 
distinguished concert pianists, including Kendall Taylor, Lance Dossor and Colin 
Horsley. Among all the musicians and pianists who came to study with him from all 
parts of the world, many returned to their home districts and, in the course of time, 
rose to positions of eminence. I would particularly mention Cameron Taylor who has 
become the most distinguished teacher in South Africa, and John Bishop who holds 
a similar position in Australia. In our own country Leonard Isaacs, although he has 
forsaken his concert performances, has reached a position of great distinction and 
responsibility as musical director of the B.B.C. Home Service. In addition to these 
eminent men Herbert Fryer was also responsible for some hundreds of musicians 
throughout the world, and therefore has largely contributed to musical culture in 
general. 


Taken by Harold 
Darke in 1949 
at Winnipeg. 





It is interesting to note that such composers as Constant Lambert and Sir Arthur 
Bliss also derived their pianistic inspiration from him. It would be interesting to 
conjecture whether the magnificently written piano part of the Bliss concerto would 
have had the same variety and scope had it not been for Fryer's influence many years 
ago. 

: Herbert Fryer went on teaching until the end. Although he retired as a professor 
of music at the Royal College of Music at the age of 70, such was his mental vitality 
that he went on to form a piano schoo]. This was immensely successful, and he con- 
tinued through his own efforts and those of his assistants, Colin Horsley and Cyril 
Preedy, both old pupils, to further the cause of piano playing in this country. 1 think 
it would be possible to name one or two pupils whom he was teaching durjng his 
79th year who are more than likely to make reputations as concert pianists. Thus 
you can see that although he had spent an extremely busy and interesting life, there was 

‘rtually no change in him at all, in spite of his years. In every way indeed it was re- 
markable to see how little impaired his whole character and outlook were, and well into 
his seventies he would still, for the fun of it, take up a new language and Jearn,it by 
daily study before breakfast. He was still a voracious reader and an enthusiastic 
follower of his hobbies. 
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When I was a pupil of his, some 30 years ago, we had many a round of golf to- 
gether at his club near Effingham in Surrey, and, if he had to give this up in recent years, 
he certainly did not give up his other great hobby, gardening. I think by any standards 
he was an expert gardener. When, many years ago, he bought two adjoining cottages 
on Ranmore Common in Surrey, he converted them into one charming house, added 
a delightful music room, and converted three acres of the surrounding countryside 
into a most lovely garden. He certainly had no need of the services of a landscape 
gardener, for he made a delightful thing of that garden, using every possible bit of 
natural charm and beauty. 

I first studied with him when he was nearly SO, and at that time he had given dozens 
of recitals at Wigmore Hall, and at three halls which no longer exist—Steinway, Grotrian 
and the old Queen’s Hall. In those days he had been an immensely popular pianist 
and had travelled widely in all the European countries and in America. After the age 
of 50 he turned more and more to teaching and to adjudicating at musical festivals. 
All the same he used his tours as an examiner for the Royal Schools of Music to find 
further opportunities for playing. Thus it was that when I was in my early 20s, I 
had to do without his guidance for long periods of time, even running into years. 
During these periods he would have gone perhaps to India to examine for the Associated 
Board of the Royal College of Music and the Royal Academy of Music, and used the 
visit to give a great many concerts and also to make an immense number of friends. 
That he could never fail to do wherever he went. 

He was already beginning to give up his main concert work by the time I came to 
London so that I did not hear many of his concert performances. He had most unusual 
and, in some ways, unsuitable hands for a pianist. His whole muscular make-up was 
rather heavy and ponderous for ideal piano playing, and his almost spatulate fingers 
were rather a trial to him in some respects. He could not, for instance, put any finger 
in between two black notes and play the white note without also sounding the two 
black ones. Because of this fact he was compelled to use abnormal fingering for many 
of his passages. These fingers though had one great virtue. The very fleshiness of their 
tips helped him to produce a most lovely warm tone from the piano, and perhaps that 
is more important than all the virtuosity in the world. Not that at any time he cared 
about technical matters. His outstanding characteristic was certainly not fluency of 
finger work or brilliant octave passages or any such thing, but rather was it that he had 
a great deal to say in music, He himself had had the best possible chance to learn. 
He was at both the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music, and he 
went on to study for one summer with Busoni and for a whole season with Tobias 
Matthay, Te even had a few lessons from Paderewski. It was perhaps the unusual 
catholicism of his training which prevented him from becoming an exponent of any 
one “ Method ” of piano playing. Thus, although many in this country at that time 
were reputed to teach the Matthay Method, I do not think one cay say that Herbert 
Fryer ever subscribed sufficiently fully to this, or any other method, to be regarded as an 
exponent of it. In fact he never was interested in how to play the piano. It was always 
what to say, rather than how to say it that mattered to him. 

Naturally the modern concert pianist has a vastly increased repertoire and greater 
and greater technical demands are made on him. — Herbert Fryer did not wish to 
teach how to deal with these difficulties. He interested his pupils and stimulated 
them to work out their own technical salvation. Musically his encouragement and 
guidance not only helped those young musicians to develop while they were studying 
with him, but they had the curious effect of making the pupil go on developing and 
enlarging himself after the lessons had ceased. This perhaps is the measure of his 
greatness as a teacher—that his influence carried the pupil on for many years after the 
actual lessons were over. Thus it is obvious that among the host of excellent and often 
famous pianists who have been his pupils, no two of them appear to play the piano 
in the same way. They have all somehow flowered to the full extent of their own 
individual possibilities. As he used to say sometimes about a pupil, rather charmingly, 
“Well, | don’t seem to have done him much harm.” 

His knowledge of the piano repertoire was unbelievably extensive. It was said 
that he was able to write out from memory the entire works of Chopin, and I can well 
believe that this is true. 

As a person he was intensely lovable. Without doubt he was very fond of people, 
and he became very attached to many of his pupils and they, of course, worshipped him. 
He was mentally very much of the late Victorian middle class and truly English, and 
Was continuously generous, witty and amusing. He never failed to be an entertaining 
companion, and was always so interested in things that he never failed to interest his 
listeners. 

tam afraid I have not truly been able to show in what precise way Herbert Fryer 
Was a great teacher, but I am absolutely sure that I am joined by scores of Pianists 


throughout the world in thinking he was so. 
x ~ Cyrit SMITH, 
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Thad, of course, known Bertie Fryer for many years as a colleague at the College ; 
but it was only during the past eight years that my wife and I both got to know him 
intimately. We all met at Toronto where he and I were examining for the Associated 
Board, in the summer of 1949. At once a friendship developed between us which 
grew ever deeper as we worked and played our way across Canada. 

He was tred when he arrived in Toronto after an extensive and exhausting tour 
of the West Indies, for he never spared himself. Even the youngest of candidates was 
not merely a routine examinee but a real personality. If he or she played badly the 
candidate had to be shown how to do better. How often this led to misunderstandings 
among teachers and parents and how easily these could have been avoided if the teachers 
had only realized the zeal and sincerity of his motive ! 

Yes, he was tired—but we like to think that our company and our understanding 
soon revived his spirits—and what fun we had! We shall never forget our trip up the 
Indian River, near Vancouver, to the Wigwam Inn. 1 had done this trip before during 
a previous tour of Canada and I had constantly extolled the marvels of the journey— 
the peace of the winding river, bound by mountains on either bank—the delight of the 
charming wayside Wigwam Inn at the end of the journey. So we decided to go one 
Sunday afternoon. Unfortunately we chose the wettest day of our whole tour. The 
rain came down in torrents and never ceased ; and there we sat huddled under a dripping 
tarpaulin—rugs round our knees—shivering with cold. We hardly saw the river, we 
never caught sight of a mountain, and when we arrived at the Inn we were thankful to 
warm ourselves in front of a huge log fire! It would be difficult to imagine a more 
depressing picture, but thanks to Bertie’s sense of humour and fund of stories, it was 
transformed into one of the happiest and most hilarious of afternoons. 

This sense of fun was so characteristic of him ; still more so was his great gift of 
friendship. Wherever one went everyone seemed to know Bertie, whether it be at a 
concert, a restaurant, his Club or in his home town of Dorking. He had an extra- 
ordinary power of communicating to others his wonderful vitality and enthusiasm. 

In his younger days he was famous as a performer, touring all the great cities of 
Europe as well as delighting English audiences with his performances at the Proms. 
and elsewhere. In his latter years he gave of this rich experience to his pupils and he 
was recognized as one of the finest teachers England has produced, Perhaps the secret 
of his success in life as a man, and as a musician, was the wide span of his interests— 
tennis, golf, swimming, painting and all forms of art and literature. But his greatest 
delight, especially in the later years of his life, was his garden at Friar’s Elm. He hada 
great sense of beauty and his joy at the sight of a beautiful rose, a daffodil, or chrysan- 
themum was an inspiration to those who were privileged to share his enthusiasm and 
his friendship. It may truly be said of him——‘* He loved all beauteous things.” 

HAROLD AND DorA DARKE. 


BASIL CHARLES ALLCHIN 
Marcu 21, 1957 

Basil Allchin occupied for many years one of the key positions in the Royal College 
of Music, yet he will be remembered, I think, as a great teacher rather than as a 
Registrar. I came under his spell first in 1916 when I went up to Oxford for a few 
months before being called up at 18 for the army. At that time we were all drafted 
into the Officer’s Cadet Battalion on arrival, so as to be ready for immediate export 
at 18. Allchin was doing his military service as an instructor in map-reading, platoon- 
drill and military subjects in general, and in this work he was unsurpassed : he had a 
genius for explanation of complex matters in simple language, and could understand 
the difficulties of those whose aptitude was limited. This was true of music as well as 
musketry. In after years I was taught music by him, and sent many pupils to him, 
always with success. Let me quote one case. After the war a young man came to me 
who had been six years an officer in the Welch Guards. Before that he had done some 
music in an amateur way at a great public school, and the war had left him with a 
burning desire to make himself a complete musician. Whata problem! An intelligent 
man, 25 years old, who had heard much music, and had no technical facility or theor- 
etical knowledge whatever in any field of the art. With Allchin he made extraordinary 
progress, and at the end of six months he said that “J have had many teachers and 
instructors in many subjects, and Allchin is incomparably the finest I have ever known 
in any subject.” Many musicians would echo this opinion, and the influence of 
Allchin’s work radiated in every direction. He and Ernest Read were real pioncers 
in the field of aural-training at a time when English music teaching was greatly in need 
© a revision and re-orientation of aims and methods. Ernest Read is happily still 
active. With the death of Basil Allchin there passes one who greatly influenced the 
present generation of musicians, and will be remembered with gratitude by a very large 
number of men and women all over the world, whose own work owes much to the 

example of this great teacher. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 
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The following obituary appeared in The Times of March 25: i 

Mr. Basil Allchin, who died in Somerset on March 21, was for some years registrar 
of the Royal College of Music, an office to which he was appointed by Sir Hugh Allen 
after half a lifetime of service to music in Oxford. 

He was the son of a former organist of St. John’s College, Oxford, who died 
when Basil Allchin was still a boy. The family lived in the house in Broad Street, since 
demolished to make room for the new Bodieian building, which in the seventeenth 
century had been inhabitated by Anthony 4 Wood, the antiquary. He studied music 
at the Royal Cojlege—organ with Parratt, piano with Herbert Sharpe, and composition 
with Walford Davies and Stanford. After taking his degree at Oxford he was appointed 
organist of Hertford College, a post he retained for 20 years, and also served as assistant 
to Basil Harwood at Christ Church. He was brought back to the staff of the college 
where he had been a student, and devised for it a comprehensive system of aural training. 
His real genius was for teaching, whether for piano or harmony, which he taught all 
the time he lived in Oxford, or for the new subject at the college. In 1935 he was 
appointed registrar at the Royal College of Music, though he did not give up all his 
teaching. He combined both jobs through the possession of an orderly mind. It had 
fallen to him to amalgamate the Musical Club and the Musical Union at Oxford, 
and for a time he was director of music at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. After 
his retirement from the post of registrar of the R.C.M. in April, 1939, he continued his 
work for musical education as an examiner. The number of his pupils must be legion, 
some of them of the eminence of Sir William Walton, and there can be very few indeed 
who do not owe him a lively gratitude for the patience, resourcefulness, and clarity of 
exposition that helped them in their student days. 


REGINALD SPARSHATT THATCHER 
May 6, 1957 


Sir Reginald Thatcher possessed a rare combination of qualities. He was a highly 
endowed and sensitive musician, yet had a remarkable gift for clear and patient thinking 
and an exceptional talent for smooth and efficient administration, He thus became 
one of the most distinguished of those former pupils of the R.C.M. who have devoted 
their lives to musical education in its widest sense. _In the first world war he won the 
Military Cross as a fighting soldier and also became a Staff Officer of acknowledged 
repute, At Clifton, Osborne, Charterhouse and Harrow in turn, he inspired and 
directed many generations of boys and colleagues towards those musical ideals which 
have become a feature of all our more enlightened educational institutions. He 
joined the B.B.C. in 1936 and passed through the tragic years of the second world war 
at Bristol, where he and his staff suffered the ruthless devastation of the worst air-raids. 
His only son was killed on active service, and there is no doubt that those years and 
that personal tragedy left him seriously weakened in health. But in 1943 he shouldered 
the responsibilities of Warden of the Royal Academy of Music, succeeding Sir Stanley 
Marchant as Principal in 1949. When he retired from the R.A.M. in 1955, it was the 
hope of his countless friends that he might enjoy many years of the leisure he had so 
richly earned. 

He still devoted himself whole-heartedly to the affairs of the Royal College of 
Organists and the Incorporated Society of Musicians, of both of which he became 
President, and he occasionally examined for the Associated Board. He appeared to 
be comparatively serene in health and interest, and he was undoubtedly happy in the 
regard, respect and affection of us all. His sudden death has left a sad gap in our 
musical community, and we can now only record his selfless and unsparing work for 
every good musical cause, and confess our thanks and pride in having known him. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to Lady Thatcher, who added her own grace to 
Sir Reginald’s appointments, and to their only daughter Diana (Mrs. Trollope). And 
we share with the Royal Academy the lasting sorrow that a personality and influence 
so uniquely connected with both our institutions should no longer be at hand to cheer 
and guide us. 

G. Dyson. 


The following obituary appeared in The Times of May 7: 

Sir Reginald Thatcher, who died yesterday at his home at Cranleigh, Surrey, to 
which he retired only a couple of years ago on relinquishing the Principalship of the 
Royal Academy of Music because of the insecurity of his health, was a musician whose 
life was devoted to musical education but who by gifts of character and personality 
exerted an influence for sanity, good will, and high ideals upon the whole profession 
of music in this country. 

The profession recognized its debt to him by making him president of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians for 1956. He became more widely known to the 
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general public during his period as Deputy Director of Music to the B.B.C., and much 
of the administration of its wartime service from Bedford devolved on him. Most of 
his life, however, he gave to the young, at four public schools and at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where, though an alumnus of the Royal College of Music, he held 
the offices first of Warden under Sir Stanley Marchant and then on Marchant’s sudden 
death as Principal in succession to him. 

Reginald Sparshatt Thatcher was born at Midsomer Norton on March 11, 1888. 
He was educated privately and at the R.C.M., from which he won the organ scholarship 
at Worcester College, Oxford, whence he proceeded to his doctorate. _ His first post was 
as assistant at Clifton College. He served during the War of 1914-18 with distinction 
and was awarded the M.C. and an O.B.E.—he retained a military bearing that enhanced 
his good looks into his later life. He went successively as Director of Music to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, to Charterhouse, which was the love of his life, and to Harrow, 
where he succeeded Percy Buck in 1928. While at Harrow he added with Cyril Norwood 
a new song to the famous Harrow Song Book started by John Farmer. Asa composer 
he had modest aims—he confessed to like writing easy anthems, and one of them has 
just appeared in a book compiled for the Church of Scotland. 

He left Harrow in 1936 to go to the B.B.C. to look after the administration of the 
music at the time when Sir Adrian Boult wished to devote his whole attention to the 
Symphony Orchestra. He left for the quieter life of the R.A.M. in 1943 and became 
Principal in 1949. He took an active part in London’s musical life } a Wise committee 
man he served the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, the Royal Musical Association as 
treasurer, the Royal Philharmonic Society, the Royal College of Organists, of which 
he was president from 1954 to 1956, and the Incorporated Society of Musicians, His 
tenure of office at the academy was marked by the urbanity towards staff, students, and 
strangers that he had inherited from Marchant. He married in 1915 Ruth, daughter 
of William Trethowan. There were two children of the marriage. 


THE C.M.C.A. BALL 


On July 5, the recently formed Combined Music Colleges Association is holding a 
Ball in the Royal Festival Hall, from 11 till 5. As the R.C.M. Union At-Home is 
also on that date, it would seem an excellent opportunity of incorporating the two events 
and making a most varied and enjoyable night of it. 

Tickets, at 2 guineas for a Double, can be obtained from the Social Secretary, 
R.C.M., before the day. 


THE CLERIHEW COMPETITION 


The response to the invitation made on page 21 of our previous issue has so far 
justified neither the selection of a winning entry nor the award of a prize, The Editor 
will therefore leave the competition open until the beginning of September, hoping 
the summer holidays may perhaps be conducive to inspiration. 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 
Set by Valerie Taylor in the issue of Christmas Term, 1956 


Across 
(1) The Magic Flute. (16) Operetta. (33) Or. 41) Rew. 
(8) A.A, (18) Are, (34) Cu. 42) Elgar. 
(9) Cho, (20) Albert Hall. (35) Oh, 43) Timpani. 
11) Harmonic. (24) Duet. 3g} Lento. 45) Or, 
13) Hun. (26) Concert. (38) Metronome. 47) Rachmaninoy, 
(14) Trombone, (30) Sargent. (40) PP. 

Down 
(1) The Royal College. (10) Hun. (22) Tar. 32) Nomen 
(2) Moa. (11) Hue. (23) Liszt. 37) Tiara. 
(3) Gamut. (12) Co. (25) Arco, 39) Ora. 
8 Cantata. (15) Bird. (27) Ore. 43) Ten, 
5) Fair. (17) Ear. (28) Ego. 44) Mon. 
(6) Echo. (19) Cute. (29) Tempo. 45) Pro. 
(7) Gonewiththewind. (21) Ben. (31) Gun. 


NEW ENTRIES—EASTER TERM, 1957 


Batt, Sarah E. (Norwich) Jaques, Nicola C, (Taplow) 
Berry, James R. (Tewin) poaceuy Harold (India) 
Cadogan, Derek (Caerphilly) Pershing, Drora (U.S.A.) 
Engela, David (South Africa) Ritcey, Elanor (Halifax, N.S.) 
Fry, Christopher (Woodford) Romo, Andres (London) 


Hill, Anthony N. H. (London) Shaw, J. Katherine (Hildenborough) 


ahaa 
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Barnes, Charles R. (Skegness) 
Hung, Lillian (Hong Kong) 
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RE-ENTRIES 


Yates, Geoffrey (Redhill) 


James, John D. (Penzance) 
Mayo, Graham L. (Cheltenham) 


NEW ENTRIES—SUMMER TERM, 1957 


Biss, Thomas R. (New Zealand) 
Holland, Mar, 
Jaray, Istvan (Hungary) 


May, Philip (Darlington) 


ret (Kenya) Nicholls, Martin (London) 


Polkinghorne, Margaret (Penzance) 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION, 3956-57 


The following are the names of the successful R.C.M. candidates :— 


Section 1, 
PranoronrteE (Performing) 


Bowick, Donald Lewis 


*Payne, Donald I, 


Ritcey, Eleanor Mary 


Suction I, 
PIANOFORTE (Teaching) — 


Amor, Janet Elizabeth 

Anderson, Rosalic Jean 

Bloomer, Mary-Grace 
Elizabeth 


*Broughton, Susan Gillian 


Davis, Georgina Plizabeth 
Lactitia 
*Dobson, Margaret Lesley 
Halstead, Angela Juliet 
Hewlings, Kenneth Briscoc 
*Humfrey, Hilary Jane 
Hunt, Bryan Elvidge 
Jameson-Evans, Judith 
Elizabeth 
Jones, Elizabeth Dilys 
Jones, Rita Margaret 


SECTION I. ic a 
Pranororte (Performing)- 


Spraue Mun-Chit 
*Price, Janet 
Studholme, Aline Janet 
Weps, Victoria Maria 
Wright, lan Beverley James 


SECTION II, . 
PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 


Angel, Elizabeth Phyllis 
*Baylis, Elizabeth Ann 
Binns, Patricia 

Blake, Rosemary Ann 
Cabena, Harold Barrie 
Cooper, Julie 

Drucker, Nina 
*Fussell, Angela Mary 
Harris, Ruth 

Henderson, Jill Eleanor 
Hole, Anthea Caroline 
Joseph, Mary Louise 
Kirkpatrick, James Howard 
Lane, Mary Patricia 
Nash, Eileen Joan 
Shepherdson, Lorna Ruth 


DECEMBER, 1956 


Kirkland, Janet 

Martin, Margaret Jean 
*Plevey, Angela Mary 

Prifti, Ann Cecile 
*Quinn, Valerie 

Ravenscroft, Hermione Ann 

Saunders, Jill Margaret 
*Sayle, Ursula Jane 

Vellacott, Ruth Violet 


Secrion VI. STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) — 


Violin— 
Brett, Julie Margery 
*Rowntree, Barbara 
Smith, Maisie Pauline 


Viola— 
Porter, Gillian Elizabeth 


Cello— 
English, Gillian Mary 


APRIL 1957 


Studholme, Aline Janet 
Thomas, Vivienne Ruth 
Watchorn, Rita 

Weps, Victoria Maria 
Wilson, Elizabeth Lenwood 
*Yon, Robert Keith 


SECTION IV. 
ORGAN (Performing) — 


Biggin, Kathleen Nellie 
Smith, Donald Cheney 


SECTION V. STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS (Performing)- 


Viola— 
Parfitt, Glyndwr 


Double Bass— 
Marjoram, Keith 


SecTion VI. STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Hardwick, Peter 
Hunt, Jillian Dawn 
Norman, William Arthur 
Sykes, Patricia Anne 


* Pass in Optional Written Work 


Secrion VII. 
Harp (Performing)— 
Marson, John Vernon 
Section VIL. Winp INstRU- 
MENTS (Performing)— 
Flute— 
Smith, Doreen Pamela 
Oboe— 
Bass, Sylvia Judy 
Clarinet— 
Baylis, Elizabeth A. 
Herbert, Rachel Elizabeth 
Trumpet— 
*Appleyard, John David 
ells, Norman 
Woods, Stanley 


Secrion IX. 
SINGING (Performing)— 
Hill, Jeanette 


SecTION XIII, 
ScuHoo. Music (Teaching)— 
*Moon, Derek John 


Violoncello— 


Furth, Dori Katherina 
Sullivan, Hilary Aileen 


Section VIII. Winp INstru- 
MENTS (Performing)— 
Flute— 
Bochm, Ursula Margit 
Oboe— 
Gardener, Michael Trevor 
Leadbetter, Susan 
Clarinet— 
Cawdrey, Leslie Gilbert 
Draper, David Michael 
Marleyn, John 
Trumpet— 


Smith, Donald Arthur 
Wilson, Frank 


Section IX. 
SINGING (Performing}— 


Robertson, Elizabeth 


Maraarsr Lucas’ name was accidentally omitted from the Easter, 1956, list, as successful 


in VIOLIN (Teaching). 
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MUSIC RECEIVED 


H. K. ANpDREwsS : He is the Lonely Greatness of the World (Motet for Good Friday). 
S. or T. solo. S.A.T.B. 6d. O.U.P.; All Glory, Laud and Honour. Chorale from 
Bach’s Cantata No. 95, arranged for organ solo. 2s. 6d. O.U.P. 

Epwin Bensow. Etude in F sharp minor (dedicated to Sir Ernest Bullock) for piano. 
J. B. Cramer, 2s. 

ALLAN BicGs : Sonata in B flat for organ. 7s. 6d. Joseph Williams. 

JOHN Dyer : Three pieces for Viola with pf. acc. In quiet, in whimsical, and in cheerful 
mood. 2s. 6d. each. Joseph Williams. 

C. ARMSTRONG Gipes : Gipsies (Bashford). Voice and pf. 2s. 6d. O.U.P. ; A Simple 
Suite for String Orchestra. Score 6s. Parts Is. 3d. each. O.U.P. 

GorDon Jacos : Concerto for Trombone and Orchestra, (18 mins.) Pf, score arr. by 
ve ens 12s. 6d. Joseph Williams; Air and Dance for viola and piano, 

s. O.U.P. 

Henry G. Ley: That Eastertide with Joy was bright. S.A.T.B. unace. 6d. O.U.P. 

W. K. STANTON : Of one that is so bright and fair. S. Solo. S.A.T.B. and organ, 6d. 
O.U.P. ; Rise, O my Soul! Motet for S.A.T.B. unace. 6d. O.U.P. 

Cou”tin TAYLOR : An arrangement for 2 pianos of Stephen Heller’s Promenade, Op. 80, 
No. 2. 2 copies. 5s. Augener. 

Lioyp WesserR : Arietta in A major for organ. 3s. Elkin. 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : A Choral Flourish. S.A.T.B, unace. (save for 3 bars opening 
by trumpets or organ). Is. O.U.P.; Folk Songs of the Four Seasons, Suite 
for Small Orch. (134 mins.) arr. from the Cantata of the same name by Roy Douglas. 
Piano Conductor Score. 7s. 6d. O.U.P.; Two Organ Preludes, founded on 
Welsh Folk Songs. 4s. O.U.P. 


BOOK REVIEW 


TWANG WITH OUR Music. By Basil Maine. Epworth Press. 15s. 


The off-putting title is a twist of a quotation from Ralph Roister Doister—flattering 
to the reader’s literacy but obscure almost to the point of lifemanship and not really 
having much bearing on the contents. The book is in fact an amiable browse round 
music, what James Thurber once called ‘“‘a short trot with a cultured mind” ; the 
author sub-titles it, more precisely, ‘* a set of variants to mark the completion of thirty 
years’ practice in the uncertain science of music criticism.” 


Some of the variants are purely personal. There is a brief essay on a noble amateur, 
reminiscences about Tertis, Busoni, and Chaliapin, a festival diary, and some Elgar 
letters, which prove less interesting than one hopes, being mostly concerned with Maine’s 
book on the composer and details of visits, with anxiety about dogs. 


The others, while dealing with more particular subjects (‘The English Madrigal”, 
** The Candour of Mendelssohn”, “* The Essential Bach ”’), remain general in approach ; 
they are as subjective as the reminiscences and consequently interesting in proportion 
as one is interested in Mr. Maine. One does not necessarily look for original 
research in a book of this sort, but one does hope for a new judgment, possibly a 
summing up, light shed on some obscurity, perhaps dust blown away from a neglected 
subject dear to the author—something, in short, more constructive and closer to the 
heart of music than these genial rambles round the point. 


The most interesting chapter comprises a selection of statements by eminent non- 
musicians on their reactions to music, Charles Morgan is typically elegant, typically 
exquisite and penetrating yet guarded. What he says, in effect, is that technical know- 
ledge for him would shatter the spell ; he would rather remain a child, with a child's 
simple, unquestioning love. ‘* Just as I should not wish, in Heaven, to hear the angels 
tuning their harps or to see the celestial conductor mopping his brow, so I wish, on 
earth, to forget the performers, the composer, the audience, and all else that insists 
upon music’s human origins.” This is not only saying that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing ; where music is concerned Mr. Morgan prefers to give the Picrian Spring 
a wide berth altogether. Laurence Binyon confesses puzzlement and takes comfort 
in the unmusicality of Charles Lamb, Swinburne, and Tennyson (he might have added 
Yeats, who was tone-deaf). Roger Fry expatiates on the “sentimental aura” of 
different artists and composers, separating knowledge from untutored instinct, and, 
though protesting his own ignorance, writing with natural unpretentious good sense. 
And Raymond Mortimer, equally a man of modesty and good taste now as when this 

4s written, admits that he likes daydreaming when listening to music, I wonder if 
he is unusual or just honest. 
JOHN WARRACK 
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APPOINTMENTS, 1956 


William Agnew—Beaumont College, Windsor. 

Janet Alexandra—Prin, Flute, B.B.C.(Scottish) 
Variety Orchestra. 

Maureen Allen —Kent College, Pembury. 

Valerie Alvey—Malvern Girls’ Coll., Worcester. 

James Archer—Violin, Scottish National Orch. 

Mavis Bacon—Willow Mead Girls’ School, 
Leicester, 

Joan aL Organist, West End Baptist 
Church, W.6, 

Gerald Bodmer—Prin. Clarinet. Carl Rosa 
Opera Co, 

Colin Bradbury—2nd Clarinet, Sadlers Wells 
Orchestra. 

Andrew Bohman—Wigan Grammar. 

Jessie Butterworth—Downs School, Seaford. 

David Byrt—Ealing Grammar School, W.5. 

Henry Campbell—-Ullathorne Sec. School for 
Boys, Coventry, 

Alfred Champniss— Asst. Master, Rugby School 

Colin Crabe—Northumberland Heath Sec. 
School, Erith, 

Brian piies ~D, of M., Royal Wanstead School, 


Ay) rec Graduate Asst., Oberlin College, 

iio, 

Robert Dawes— 2nd Flute, B.B.C. Concert Orch. 

Hilary Dewar-—Wychwood School, Banbury 
Rd., Oxford, 

pole Geary—Shaw House Sec. School, New- 
bury. 

Audrey Gentle— Heliador Recording Co. 

Robert Gittings—Christ’s Hospital. 

Hazel Gordon—Park Hill Secondary, Warwicks. 

Jeun Grant-—Queen Mary's School, Helmsley, 
Yorks. 

Sonya Hanke—British Council Schol. to Italy. 

Christine Harrison— Kingsley School, Leaming- 
ton, 

Judith Henry—Croham Hurst School, Croydon. 

Doreen Hill soRe Naval School, Haslemere. 

Mary Hill—Maylield School, Putney, (Com- 
prehensive.) 

Gwilym  Isanc-—Asst, Organist, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 


fot ee School, Norwich. 

Barbara Kley—High School, Kendal. 

Valerie Lampard—Friends’ School, Wigton. 

Jean Latham—Frensham Heights. 

Richard Latham—Organ Schol., Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Graham Mayo—Clifton College, Bristol. 

Brian Masters—Viola, Sadlers Wells’ Orchestra. 

Mavis Masters—Stafiord Educ. Committee. 

Daphne Mihill—W. Norwood Comprehensive. 

Derek Moon—Tulse Hill School. 

Laura Murray—Montego Bay High S., Jamaica. 

Joy Marflitt—Peripatetic Strings Teacher, Nor- 
folk County. 

George Naylor—Mt. Alison University, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Wendy Parsons—St. Martin's School, Solihull. 

Ronald Reai—Scarborough College. 

Mary Remnant—Colet Court, W.6, and Con- 
vent of La Sainte Union, Highgate. 

Jennifer Ross—Rugby High School. 

Hazel Rushbrooke—Anglian School, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

sally Seddon—St. Mary's School, Gerrards 

ross. 

Jacqueline Shaw—St. Mary's Convent, Mt. 
Battenhall, Worcs. 

Patricia Theckston—The Convent, Layton Hill, 
Nr. Blackpool. 

Vivian Trower—Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks. 

Joan Turner—Ranelagh School, Bracknell. 

Ruth Walker—Elchies School, Abertower, 
Banff. 

Sally Walker—St. James’ School, W. Malvern, 

Gerald Wheeler—Organist and Choirmaster, 
Ottawa. 

Kenneth Wilkinson—Organ Schol., Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

parle) Wilkinson—St. Michaels School, Tavis- 
tock. 

Wendy Wilson—Roedean. 

Iris Whittaker—Mandeville, Jamaica. 

Olive Wiles—St. Martin's School, Solihull. 


RECENT MOVES 


Barbara Crump—Dudley High School, 

Betty de Guingand—Chisipite, Salisbury, S. 
Rhodesia, 

Dorothy Holliday—-Hurlingham Comprehensive 

Hilary Leech—City of London. 


Avis Milne—Berkhamsted High and Bromley 
Music Training Centre. 

June Nunn—Langley Grammar School. 

Mary Smith—Woking Grammar. 


CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


SYMPHONY No. 40 in G minor i 
“THE GARDEN OF FAND” _ .., att 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in B fat minor 


Conductor : 


Leader of the Orchestra : Miguel Serrano, A.R.c.M. (El Salvador) 


SYMPHONY No, 4 in E minor +3 rh 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 2 in B flat major 


Conductor : 


PRELUDE (Dream of Gerontius) ae 
CONCERTO for Clarinet and Strings 


Mozart 
on Bax 
nee an Sy) tes ay Tchaikovsky 
Malcolm Binns, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Richard Austin 
THURSDAY, MARCH 28 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
aie aes x0 eee A Brahms 
ie mae $s oe oD ass Brahms 
Alan Rowlands, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra » Julie Brett (Scholar) 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
nt aut oe os Elgar 
<i oat nee cos Finzi 
Colin Parr (Associated Board Scholar) 
a6 see Bizet 


SYMPHONY No. 1 in C major 


Conductor : Harvey Phillips 


Leader of the Orchestra ; William Peri (Scholar) 





OVERTURE : reischitz a Ree Rts es Ase te Weber 

SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS = Piano puand Ore Orchestra | wri César 

CONCERTO for Oboe and Sunes oe AC. y 
Douglas Heifer, ARCM. 


SYMPHONY No. 2 in D minor <5 ae ss oo Bee aS 
Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Dennis Benson 


CHORAL AND CHAMBER CONCERT 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22 


SIX MOTETS : 3 Gloria in Excelsis ee Ase tee Rte ace re as Weelkes 
6) Emendemus in melius |. Byrd 

& Hace d Tex +e aq ee thy <tc ay at 30 wr 
ow my soul hath power . 

) Never weather beaten sail } eS XE Res Ree a sae Parry 
(f) BON abs es of Resurrection .. wee wee 30 $i% an ws CC. Wood 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Prel a Rat aK Frank Martin 
(6) Scania in diem Nativitatis Christi MCMXVIL wat ae ons Busoni 

E. John White, A.R.C.M. 
BRAZILIAN PSALM aye ae ste eae an 13 xc a noe Jean Berger 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Bruyeres 


by Ltisle joyeuse i eas ate eee Nee ws Debussy 
onstance Currie, A.R.C.M. 
MISSA BREVIS exe as Sue ees air ae aes ie ay aes aes Kodaly 
Organist > H. D. Johnstone, A.8.C..M (Canada) 


Conductor > Dr. Harold Darke 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, fe 9 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor, Op, 5, No. 7 aKe wwe ss» Beethoven 
Fleur Burry, A.R.C.M. a Nae Zealand) 
Nan Gibson (New Zealand) 
SYMPHONIC STUDIES for Piano 0 au ash a Schumann 
Trevor Barnard, A.R.CM. i. (Scholar) 
QUARTET in A minor : ae aed Rat ws Schubert 
Violins » * dale ‘Brett (Scholar) 
heila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola : Ruth Unna, A.k.c.M. (Scholar) 


Cello : Fleur Burry, A.R.C.M. Naw zeniaie 
PIANO SOLOS : { Y Three mazurkas its os uae se Lennox Berkeley 
b) Study in B flat minor Aas ais TY) Szymanowsky 


Douglas Paling, ARCOM: (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16 


STRING QUARTET 2 G major, Op, 18, No, 2 ies ine The oH OY vee Beethoven 
Violins > William Peri” Scholar) 
Julian Cummings, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola : David Godsell 
Cello: Sylva Knussen (Scholar) 
BALLADE for Flute and Piano a vy on tas Frank Martin 
* Geraldine Purser, NLC 
Penclope Spurrell, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in E flat major... . aoe aes oD aa Brahms 
Trevor Dane (Scholar) 
Jean Knibbs, A.R.C.M, (A ScholaD) 
4 MAZURKAS for Piano :— Be aT tr) ves ae Chopin 
a) In B minor, Op. 33, No. 4 
8 In A minor, Op. 17, No. 4 
c) In A flat major, Op. 7, No. 4, 
d) In B flat minor, Op. 24, No. 
velyn Dackers, A.R.C.M. Bead Board Scholar) (New Zealand) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23 


BALLADE for Piano in G minor... we aes vee or An sen tee soe Chopin 
Victoria Weps 
OVERTURE on Jewish themes ay) ace aie see 08 see ise 1. Prokofiev 


Piano: Alan Rowlands, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Clarinet : George MacDonald (Canada) 
Violins: Anthony Saltmarsh, A.8.C.M, 
Clive Thomas 
Viola : Brenda Stillwell, a.r.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Cello : Fleur Burry, a.k.c.M. (New Zealand) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major .. at na Brahms 
Julian Cummings, A. GM. (Associated ‘Board Scholar) 
lan Lake, A.R.C.M. (ein) 
QUARTET for Piano and Strings in C minor eae “X, v08 ae Fauré 
Piano: Donald Bowick (New Zealand) 
Violin : Dennis Benson 
Viola : Michael Bowie 
Cello : Dori Furth (Scholar) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30 


DUO for Violin and Viola in B flat major, K.424 ... Th oes Bea see 
Sheila Nelson, A.n.c.m. (Associated Beard Scholar) 


Ruth Unna, 4.x.c.m. (Scho! 
BALLADE for Piano, Op, 19 at oi a aoe sas bse 
Penelope Spurrell, a.n.c.m. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in A minor, Op. 51, No.2 ... peso bs oad 
Violins : Norma Jones, A.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
Averil Carmalt-Jones, A.R.C.M. 
Viola : Brenda Stillwell, 4.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
Cello: Helen Cross 
“SARNIA,” an island sequence for Piano :— ova +05 On ave ve 
a) Le Catioroc 
b) In a May morning 
¢) Song of the springtides 
Alan Rowlands, a.n.c.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in G minor (The Devil's Trill)... “5 
Norma Jones, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitionery 
Janet Kirkland, A.n.c.m. 
SONATA for Oboe and Piano zy. 







Douglas Heffer, a b. 
Janet Kirkland, A.r.c.M. 
STRING QUARTET in E minor... ore PA) oat 
Violins ; Frances Mason (Scholar) 
Jillian Elliff (Scholar) 
Viola ; Brenda Stillwell, A.k.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
Cello : Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
THEME and Variations for Harp and Piano A Bes Fx. for a om 
John Marson, A.R.c.M. 
Malcolm Binns, .8.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Chanson triste 
{0 Soupir aoe i 
c) Au pays ou se fait la guerre 
Grace Haynes ita Scholar—U.S.A.) 
Accompanist ; Gordon Stewart 
SONATA for Organ (in one movement) ont aay a3 aa 44 
H. Diack Johnstone, A.n.c.mM. (Canada) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


FANTASIA for Piano in PF minor ies ay) ee 
Yu Chun Yee (Singapore) 


TRIO for Piano, Clarinet and Cello, Op, 11 ous rs ae 
Piano; — Janet Kirkland, a.rk.c.m, 
Clarinet ; Rachel Herbert, a.R.c.M, (Exhibitioner) 
Cello; Michael Hayward, A.R.c.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, K.301... ay ) v4 
Gillian Radcliffe, A.R.c.M, (Scholar) 
Penelope Spurrell, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Oboe and Piano nti a Lb at see er aye ove 
Philip Jones (Scholar) 
John Weeks, A.R.C.M. 
INTRODUCTION AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO for Violin and Piano 
Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar) 


Acconipanist ; Janet Kirkland, A.R.c.M. 
FOUR WALTZES for Piano :— ___... ay 133 aa +e 
(a) In B minor 
ie In G flat major 
¢c) In F minor 
(d) In E minor 
John Wolton, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


PIANO SOLOS ; (a) Aria con variazioni ... ace 
(6) Sonata in B minor 
(c) Sonata in F sharp major ‘ sg 
lan Lake, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
ELEGIAC TRIO for Flute, Viola and Harp (i one movement)... mee Th 
Flute : Colin Jordan, A.R,c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola : Alan Smyth, A.R.C.M. 
Harp: John Marson, A.R.C.M, 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major .., ast Wee <es 
Julie Brett (Scholar) 
Kathryn Schramm, A.R.C.M. (Australia) 
BALLADE for Trombone and Piano 


Denis Wise, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Malcolm Binns, A.%.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in F major (The Nigger) oe wc ah ate 
Violins > Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar) 
Duncan Druce (Scholar) 
Viola : Patrick Hooley 
Cello : Diana Debes, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
STRING QUARTET in E flat major aR eh one 
Violins > Frances Mason (Scholar) 
Sally Warner, A.R.C.M. 
Viola : Patrick Hooley 
Cello: Raymond Lowrey 
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Mozart 


Fauré 


Brahms 


John Ireland 


Tartini 
Saint-Saéns 


Elgar 


Turina 


Dupare 


Ernst Krenek 


Chopin 
Beethoven 
Mozart 

. Hindemith 
Saint-Saéns 


Chopin 


Martini 
Scarlatti 


Bax 


Brahms 
Frank Martin 


Dvorak 


Dvorak 


No. 2 CONCERTS 


SONATA No. I for Viola and Piano 
Brenda Stillwell, ARCM. (Exhibitioner)” 


Kathryn Schramm, bs 
SONGS: By Santa Chiara ... coe ae cians oa Bere 


Gavotte 
c) King David f > a oe os ses ate see 
(d) Pretty ring time Soe wisi teetase Pp bese ees SG He 


Janet Se : 
t ordon Stewart 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A ‘major, ae 
Sheila Nason A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 
Linda Milholland, a.R.c.M. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6 


STRING QUARTET in a , Gila 18 No.5... a0 aSe 
Violi an Radcliffe, A.R. OM. (Scholar) 


is Benson 
Viola > Alan Anny A.R.C.M, 
Cello : Dori Furth 
SIX PRELUDES for Piano cu on: ee ob see 
Linda Milholland, a.R.c.M. 


SONATA for Violin and Piano ox ao Ee ace ate ese wee 
Miguel Serrano, A.R.c.M. (El Salvador) 
Alan Rowlands, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Arpége 
(6) Mandoline tae see oo 
(c) En sourdine 
Ann Steele (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist ; Gordon Stewart 
MALINCONIA, for Cello and Piano ms ay Fa ce an see 
Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
Sylvia Holford (Exhibitioner) 
VOLUNTARY No. 3 for Organ we ans Nae a ws ayy see 
Derek Healey, A.R.C.M. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13 


STRING QUARTET in C minor, Op. 18 No. 4 me “ 
Violins; David Gribble, a. “RCM. (Scholar) 
Jill Meredith 
Viola : David Melliard 


Cello: Ishbel Fraser Munn, A.8.C.M. Wes hkeut 1) 


SONGS : (a) Music for awhile tes use on 
(6) Sighing, weeping, trouble, want ae 


(c) My heart ever faithful J fades es BY set ret 


Gaynor Risks (Scholar) 
Accompanist : Penelope Spurrell, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Cello Continuo : Dori Furth (Scholar) 

SONATA for Piano in E flat minor ... 

Malcolm Binns, AR. CoM. ‘Cssociated Board Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor ce 

Anthony Saltmarsh, A.RCM, 
Malcolm Binns, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20 


PIANO Trio No, 1 ses 0 tis eet vee eos AD ies 
Violin: Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar) 


Cello : Diana Debes, A.n.c.M. (Scholar) 
Piano: Constance Currie, A.R.C.M. 
SONGS : (a) Mit Myrthen und Rosen 
6) Mondnacht tt) Th “a see vee ate 


c) Schéne Fremde 
Marjoric Wright, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Accompanist : Margaret Gibbs, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in E minor ... ees ay coe 
Philip. Benke. 
Peter Lutter, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
DIVERTIMENTO for 3 Clarinets and Bass Clarinct ae8 ser eos ase 
Clarinets : Leslie Cawdrey 
John Weeks, A.R.C.M. 
Robert Gittings, A.R.C.M, 
Bass Clarinet ; Paul Harvey, A.n.C.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major ... seo one 
Diana Debes, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Constance clue yf, A.RC.M, 





PIANO SOLOS : (a) Berceuse tn 
(6) Gnomenreigen 
Jennifer Belk, A.R.C.M. t. (Scholar) 
TRIO for Clarinet, Cello and Piano ... E 
Clarinet ; John Marleyn 
Chee Diana Debes, A.n.c.M. (Scholar) 
o: Gerald Smith, 4.R.C.M. 
SEVEN SPANISH FOLK. SONGS os on aod 
Sylvia Hunter, ARCOM. 
Accompanist ; Alan Rowlands, A.R.C.M. aoa 
PIANO SOLOS : 3 Choral Prelude, Nun komm der Heiden et 
6) Poissons d'or 
Ronald Lumsden, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) | 


tee 
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«. Milhaud 
John Ireland 
Herbert Howells 
Peter Warlock 


ane Faure 


ss» Beethoven 


Lennox Berkeley 


a. Debussy 
an Fauré 
ws. Sibelius 


Derek Healey 


+ Beethoven 


one Purcell 
vee Bach 


se  Jandcek 


soe Brahms 


tes Turina 


see Schumann 


Brahms 


Alfred Uhl 


++» Beethoven 
1 Chopin 
vas LAszt 

Brahms 


«» De Falla 


Bach-Busonl 
ws» Debussy 
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Performances were given by the Opera Class in the Parry Theatre on Fridays, March 8 and 15, at 


5.30 p.m. of “* The Two 
Farjeon. Music arranged by Ernest Irving. 


THE TWO BOUQUETS 


March 8 

Alfred Oldridge 
Pamela Jennings 
Donald Francke 
Anne Newton 


Mr, Gill .., ay) rb a 
Mrs. Gill (his wife) Pe er, 
Edward Gill (their son) Cah 
Kate Gill (their daughter) Bre 


Laura Rivers (thelr nlece) dee Nina Fullam 
Julian Bromley (in love with Kate) John Chorley 
Albert Porter (in love with Laura)... EO Edward Brooks 
Patty Moss (an actress secretly marrled io Edward) Shirley Lev 


Bromley Barkwit! 


George (an actor) Sea Nickel 
ul < 


Bella Manchester (a fast girl) is 





Flora Grantley (a silly girl) Ann Steele. 
Amelia (a servant) OF: Daphne Gill 
Sylvia Hunter 

aphne Gill 

Chorus of Thespians and Regateers ... (eps ae 


Gwilym Lloyd 


Synopsis of Scenes 


| David Ellis 


uquets,”’ a shortened version of the Victorian Operetta by Eleanor and Herbert 


March 15 
Alfred Oldridge 


Elizabeth Robertson 


Bromley Barkwith 
Gwynneth Jenkins 
Valerie Tams 
John Chorley 
Edward Brooks 
Sylvia Hunter 
Donald Francke 
Ann Steele 

Joy van Niekerk 
Daphne Gill 
Shirley Levy 
Daphne Gill 
Moira Erskine 
Stafford Dean 
David Ellis 
Gwilym Lloyd 


no 1: Conservatory of Mr, Gill's house in Twickenham.—Evening 


CT II; The Gardens of Mr. Gill's house.—Later that night 
I; The River-bank at Twickenham.—The following day 


ACT I 


Producer : Joyce Wodeman 
Dances and Movements : Margaret Rubel 
Scenery designed and eal by Stanley Morris 
and made at the Royal Coll 


lege of Music by Peter Collier 


The costumes of Kate, Laura and Patty Moss designed and made by Dorothea Wallace 
Wardrobe and execution of costumes under the supervision of Pauline Elliott 


Stage Manager ; Pauline Elliott 


Music under the direction of Richard Austin and conducted by Christopher Slater 


Planists ; Peter Lutter, Gordon Stewart 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1956 
PIANO SOLO : Scherzettino oo 
PIANO SOLO : Humoresque AD 
VIOLIN SOLO: Aria a an ng ine 
John Sutton 
PIANO SOLO : Sonata in F (1st movement) ... ai ote 
Heather Rodway 
VIOLIN SOLO: Sonata ... ved es wee és 
Philip Lee 
PIANO SOLO: Valse Capricicuse ont oe rer 
Janet D’Arcy 
VIOLIN SOLO: Sonata in A... 
PIANO SOLO: Ist Arabesque... an (i te 0 
Anthony Hemson 
VIOLIN SOLO: Concerto (Ist movement) _ ... ae 500 
Michacl McMenemy 
Piano ; Anthea Nield 
PIANO SOLO: Sonata in E flat ate Of cus cee 
Elizabeth Uttenthal 
QUARTET : No. 2 in D minor a movement) 


Carol Brennan 


f Anthony Hose 


a Miriam Morley au 


Miriam Morley, Richard Clare, Tan White, Howard Gough 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1957 
QUARTET 


PIANO SOLO : First Arabesque 
VIOLIN SOLO : Allegro 
CLARINET SOLO : Romance 


John Lill 
Richard Clare 
Marylyn Jones (2nd Study) 
Piano; Sonia Levy 
DUO for Violin and Viola xc ax ate eee xc 
Marian Forsyth and Ian White 
PIANO SOLO: Fantasie Impromptu ae eve aan ak 
Veronica Tye 
VIOLIN SOLO ; Pracludium and Allegro ... Sas ae 
Pamela Griffiths 
PIANO SOLO : The Princess oe Sc mae 
Stuart Neale 
THE ORCHESTRA ; Overture : Coriolanus aoe “i533 xo 
Conductor : Stephen Dodgson 


“Donald MacDonald, Roger Dabeil, Pat Humphreys, Christine Hudson 


. Adam Carse 
Felix Swinstead 
Senaillié 

Haydn 

Eccles 

Frank Bridge 
Handel 

Debussy 

Haydn 


Haydn 


. David Stone 


Schroder 
Debussy 
Fiocco 


++. Schumann 


Mozart 
Chopin 
Kreisler 
Frank Bridge 


«-. Beethoven 


No. 2 CONCERT FIXTURES 359 
PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


SUMMER TERM, 1957 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any concert, even without notice. 


First Week 


WEDNESDAY, May 1, at 5.30 
Recital 


Second Week 


WEDNESDAY, May 8, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fripay, May 10, at 5.30 
Crees Lecture 


Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


FRIDAY, May 17, at 5.30 
Crees Lecture 


Fourth Week 
WEDNESDAY, May 22, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fripay, May 24, at 5,30 
Crees Lecture 


Fifth Week 
TuesDay, May 28, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, May 29, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 


WEDNESDAY, June 5, at 5.30 
Elgar Centenary 


THURSDAY, June 6, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Eighth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, at 5,30 
Chamber Concert 


Ninth Week 

*Wednesday, June 26 at 7.30: 
*Thursday, June 27 | one 
*Friday, June 28 | Orchestra 


Tenth Week 


Monpay, JULY 1, at 5.30 
Choral and Chamber Concert 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Eleventh Week 
Monpay, JULy 8, at 5.30 
Queen's Prizes: Men Singers 
TUESDAY, JULY 9, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Twelth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, at 5,30 
Chamber Concert 


THURSDAY, JULY 18, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 


FRIDAY, JULY 19, at 2.30 
Drama 


These fixtures are advertised in The Times of each previous Saturday. Admission 
is free to all performances, but tickets will be required for the dates marked*, A 
limited number of tickets will be available on application for ONE ONLY of these 
*hree performances. It is regretted that subscribers’ current tickets cannot give 
uission but every attempt will be made to enable subscribers to be present if applica- 


tion is made early enough. 


H. VY. ANSON, Registrar. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President : SIR ERNEST BULLOCK. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss PHyLtis CAREY FOSTER. 
Assistant Hon. Secretary : Mrs. MortIMER HARRIS. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. HARRY STUBBS. 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine : Mr. EDWIN BENBOW. 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund : Miss UrsuLa GALE. 
Hon. Auditors : Mr. Epwin Bensow and Dr. W. S. LLoyD WEBBER. 


Committee : 


Miss PHOEBE WALTERS Mrs. OsBoRNE PEASGOOD 
Mr, Eric SHILLING Mr. ARTHUR ALEXANDER 
Mr. Hupert DAWKES Miss,HELEN JusT 

Miss DIANA MCVEAGH Miss DOROTHEA ASPINALL 
MIss VERONICA MANSFIELD Mr. JOHN COOKE 

Mr, RICHARD RUSSELL Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON 
Mr, GORDON CLINTON Mr. NoRMAN GREENWOOD 


(the order is that of length of service) 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College, and 
others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the College. Its activities 
include an Annual ** At Home ”’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General 
Mecting in the Autumn Term. 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 8s. 6d. per annum. All past 
pupils and others pay 10s. 6d. per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who will pay 7s. 6d. The financial year commences on September 1. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m, to 4 p.m, 


The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members’ Names 
and Addresses (issued periodically) are included in the annual subscription to the 
Union. 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and official organ of the R.C.M. Union. 


“ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
Editor : Mr. Epwin BENBOW. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss DIANA MCVEAGH. 


Advisory Board of Past Editors : 
Mr. Herbert HOWELLS (1920-1925) Mr. GRAHAM Carritr (1925-1930) 


Mr, FRANK Howes (1930-1936) Miss JOAN CHISSELL (1946-1953) 
Committee : 
Miss SHIRLEY DU BOULAY Mr. DONALD FRANCKE 
Mr, JOHN CHURCHILI Mrs. MortTiMeR HARRIS 
Lapy CYNTHIA COLVILLE Mr. HARVEY PHILLIPS 
Miss PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER Mrs. H. STANSFELD PRIOR 


Mr. HARRY STUBBS 


The R.C.M. Magazine, issued once a term, is included in the annual subscription 
for membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine alone will pay 7s. 6d. a 
year, post free ; single copies, 2s. 6d. each. Address : R.C.M. Union Office, Royal 
College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, S.W.7. 


F, J. MILNER, KENSINGTON Gors, S.W.7 


